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PREFACE 



Do you recall from your echool experiences the out^ 
standing teachers vho possessed the ability to make you 
feel worthji able» and dependable? These memorable teachera 
had the ability to cope "Effectively and humanely with 
"people protlema*" How would our Individual Ilves^ our 
community » our wo rid be dlfjcerent had there been more of 
these special teachers? How » more thsn ever before^ the 
opportunity presents Itself to find out* The large number 
of teachera apply/ng for positions offera an opportunity to 
chooae highly qualified candidates for teaching positions* 

Selecting teachera Is a monumental responsibility and 
yet administrators are required to make such decisions with 
a minimal amount of useful^ re search* based Information * The 
need for Improving the process for selection of teaching 
personnel Is critical* Accountability Is reaching most 
sectors of our society with concurrent demands for Identi- 
fy Ing teache rs with the skills and competencies needed to 
face the problems In today * s schools * 

Historically » research on Ceacher ef f ectlveneas has 
given little direction or Information for Identifying the ' 
characteristics of effective teachera* Recently » however » 
an approach to the Issue offers some exciting new posslbll- 



It lea for the identification and selection of effective 
teachers. Research conducted at the University of Florida 
under the direction of Dr* Arthur Combs has Indicated that 
effective teaching Is a "helping relatlonahlp'* and that 
effective teachers are persons who have the ability to 
facilitate positive changes In others* 

The research consists of fifteen studies which Indlca^A 
that effective and Ineffective helpers can be distinguished 
on the basis of their perceptual orientation** Teacher 
applicants* perceptual orientations can be reliably measured 
through the process of perceptual Inference* 

The major road-block to the Implementation of the 
findings of this research has been the difficulty Involving 
evaluation of perceptual orientations* In the perceptual 
studies of effective teachings highly trained raters 'were 
used to make perceptual Inferences* Raters were carefully \ 
selected and t rained In Intensive, Individual sessions* 
This type of training has not been avallab le to those In 
the Position to select teachers* 

The self^-lnstructlonal manual described In the follow- 
ing pages offers the knowledge and skills nerided by 
selection officials to make reliable and accurate percept 
tual evaluations* Hopefully^ the process will lead to the 
selection of teachers who are more effective* 

it 

The Way In which they view themselves and others, and 
their attitudes and beliefs about the nature of the helping 
situation * 
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The first chapter will give a "lef hlatory of 
traditional approaches to the study of teacher effective- 
neao. The veakneaaea and problems that necessitate the 
formation of new approachea are preaented. Chapter Two 
deacrlbes the research and aummar Izea the perceptual view 
of effective teaching. The procesa and rationale for making 
perceptual Infer en cea are dlacuaaed In Chap ter Three . t 
Chapter Four contalna Introductory practice material to be 
used for Improvement of akllla In making perceptual 
Infer en cea . Chapter Five contalna additional practice 
materlala and the procedure to be uaed to evaluate Human 
Rela t Ions In clden t a * The f Inal chap ter dlacuaaea the methods 
to be Applied In the proceaa for the selection of effective 
teachers* The Instructions for asking teacher applicants 
to write Mum An Relations Incident a are contained In the 
Appendix* A bibliography la Included as a aource of 
additional Information about the perceptual approach to 
teacher ef f ect Iveneas . j 

Tou are encouraged to make augges t Ions for Improvements 
on any part of theae materlala. I hope that through your 
exper lence and auggea t lona t the materlala can be modified 
snd prove to be a significant contribution to educa t Ion . 
I am very grateful for your cooperation with thla study. 
Thsnk you, 

M.M.W. 
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CHAPTER I 
TRADITIONAL APPROACH TO TEACHING 

Teacher Selection Research! What Research ? ' 

Useful research on how to select effective teachera 
appears to be nonexistent* This Is partially due to the 
Inability of psychologists and educational specialists to 
define effective teaching*' Both the development of a 
process to screen teachers for effectiveness and the 
discovery of why sdne teachers are more effective than 
others are still pressing problems* 
Teacher Effectiveness Research 

Research on teacher effectiveness has been conducted 
primarily In three sreast the methods of teaching^ the 
knowledge necessary to teach^ and the behaviors of effective 
teachers * These areas account for about 90Z of the research 
on teacher effectiveness and have established few conclusive 
findings* * 

Teaching methods * In a review of all previous research 
on teacher effectiveness » the National Eauftatlon Association 
(Ellena et al *> 1961) concluded that tliere Is no method 
of teaching that can be clearly shown to be aasoclated with 
either good or poor teaching* Hamachek (1969) came to 
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similar conclusions. He stated 

It l8» I thlnk^ a sad commentary about our educational 
syntem that it keeps announcing both publicly and pri- 
vately that "good*' and "poor" teachers canno t be dlstln- 
gulshe'l one from the other . Probably no'lssue In educa- 
tion has been so voluminously researched as has teacher 
effectiveness and considerations which enhance or re- 
strict this effect Ivenes s. Nonetheless^ we still read 
that we cannot tell the good guys from the bad guys. 

(p. 3A1) 

Knowledgja . Research which examines knowledge as a 
criterion of effectiveness has been equally Inconclusive 
In Its findings. Knowledge Is necessary for effective 
teachings but often teachers with considerable knowledge ^ 
lack the ability to convey with meaning or utility what they 
kaow to students. Knowledge has not been shown to be 
a good discriminator upon which to base eielectlon decisions . 

Teacher behaviors . Researchers have attemptc;d to look 
at the behaviors char ac ter Is t Ic of ef f ect Ive teaching . 
Dunkln and Blddle (197A) provide a comprehensive review 
of this research. The approach to the study of teaching 
behaviors has logical appeal; locate effective t«;actiers » 
Isolate and categorize their behaviors and then teach the 
behaviors to others. Despite the loglbal appeal » the 
research has not yielded measurable criteria which the 
majority of the natlon*« educators can accept, 
SUMMARY 

The research In teacher effectiveness has Indicated 
where n , p<; to look for the means by which to Identify effec- 
tive teachers. No method of teaching has been shown to be 
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8 up er lor for effect Ive teaching^ no specific behaviors have 

been directly related to effectiveness * and knowledge about 

subject matter or about the qualities of t eachlng are no t 

sufficient for the achievement of effectiveness* Kllebard 

(1973) gives a very realistic summary of the research on 

teaching* He stated 

What has gone on In the name of the scientific study 
of teaching has been» in large measuret raw empiricism^ 
of blind and almost necessarily feudal groping for 
statistically significant relationships* Even If a 
persistent statistical relationship were somehow found , 
the absence of analytical clarification of the concepts 
Involved and the lack of a theoretical framework for 
the research would preclude the development of any 
scientific understanding of the relationship and, for 
that matter* would probably rule out any useful 
purpose to which the research could be put* (p* 20} 

Teacher effectiveness and the problem of teacher 

selection would be Improved by a consistent theoretical 

approach supported by research* The criteria of effec- 

tlveness and the methods by which to measure them need to 

be changed* The foil owing chapters will present an approach 

for viewing teachei: effectiveness based on the theoretical 

foundation and research me t hods of perceptual psychology* 

This approach provides a potential for educators to select 

teachers who possess characteristics needed for effective 

teaching * 
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CHAPTER II 

PERCEPTUAL PSYCHOLOGY AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO TEACHER SELECTION 

Perceptufll Psycho logy 

Perceptual psychology Is based on the premise that 
people behave In terms of how the world appears to them* 
In order to^nder stand a person *s behavior, It Is necea* 
sary to understand his perceptions** From a perceptual 
viewpoint , behavl ors are considered symp toms of underlying 
beliefs* Therefore, understanding a person's beliefs la 
the key to understanding his actions* 

Perceptual psychology may provide new Insights Into 
teacher effect Ivenes s 4 It has not been possible to describe 
effective teachers In terms of behaviors , methods^ or 
knowledge * But the perceptual research Indicates that the 
study of perceptual factors^ such as beliefs and attitudes^ 
may provide Information about teacher effectiveness * 

From the viewpoint of perceptual psychology (Combs ^ t al * , 
1974), the effective teacher la '*a unique human being who 
has learned to use himself effectively and efficiently to 

*Here "percep tlons" refers to the meanings, beliefs^ 
values, and attitudes a person holds about himself and the 
world. Throughout this text , the terms "perceptions , ** 
"beliefs^" etc* will be used Interchangeably* 
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carry out hie own and society's purposes in the education 



unique Is not to day that hid perceptions cannot be Identi- 
fied or described. It does state, however, that tescher 
effectiveness needs to be viewed In ways that allow us to 
supersede an approach based on method, overt behaviors of 
teachers, or knowledge. 

To effectively screen and select teachers, It Is neceB- 
siiry to develop methods that measure attitudes, values, and 
other perceptual factors which underlie the external 
behavioral similarities* The perceptual approach gives 
suchanopportunlty. 

The Perceptual View of Effective Teaching 

In 1959, a year-long seminar at the University of 
Florida studied the problem of teacher effectiveness. The 
perceptual factors that Influenced a person to behave In an 
effective way were studied* Fficulty and graduate students 
reviewed, ana ly zed, and Interpreted the educational 
literature from a perceptual point of view. The seminar 
developed the hypothesis that effectiveness was a function 
of the Individual 's perceptual orientation, his beliefs, 
values, and attitudes* For teachers, the degree of effec- 
tlveness seemed directly related to their perceptual 
orientation. It was suggested that effect Ive teachers 
have similar percept Ions about t hems elves, students, and 
the task of teaching* More than fifteen studies at the 
University of Florida and the University of Northern 



of others" (p . 8) . 



To state that the effective teacher Is 
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Colorado have been conducted which support this view of 
teaching effectiveness* 

A recent semlnsr at the University of Florlds directed 
by Dr. Arthur Combs reviewed the^ research based on the 
perceptual mo del of effect Iv en ess. Twelve perceptusl factors 
with which effect Ive snd Ineffective teschers can be 
distinguished were distilled from the research. A summsry 
of the studies and t.te twelve perceptual fsctors Is 
presented In Chart A. Pour perceptual factors were chosen* 
The choice was bssed on ease of learning which was deter-* 
mined by perceptual rster trslnees. 

The studies Indicate that five major aress of teaching 
are crucial for distinguishing between effective and In- 
effective teachers. Combs e t al . (1974) Includes the 
following as necessary for effective teschlng: 

1) Rich) extensive^ and svsllsble perceptlona about 
the subject field. 

2) Accurate perceptions of people. 

3) Perceptions of self leading to adequacy. 

4) Accurste perceptions about the purposes and 
processes of lesrnlng. 

3) Personal perceptions about appropriate methods 
for achieving purposes. (p. 22) 

Rlch» extensive t and available perceptions . The first 

ares Is related to knowledge of subject matter. The 

Importance of knowledge Is sc). om questioned for teacher 

effectiveness. It I0 the essleat component to sssess 

during the selection pro cess. Most object Ive Informstlon 
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CHART A 

TEACHER EFFECTIVENESS RESEARCH 
A PERCEPTUAL APPROACH 
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PERCEPTION Oy SELF 

lOENTIFtEO-UNIOENTIFIEO^ 

ABLB^ UNABLE 

POSITIVE-NEGATIVE 

PERCEPTION OF OTHERS 
ABLE- UNABLE 
OEPENOABLK-^UHOEPEHOABLI 
tfORTHT- UHtfORTUY 

PERCEPTION OP PURPOSE 

LARGER*^ SMALLER^ 
FREEING*^ COHTROLLIHG 

REVEALlKC-COKCEALlKG 

FRAHE OP REFERENCE 
PEOPLE* THINGS* 
INTERNAL-EXTERNAL 
QPENKSSS'CLQSEONESS 

(to «Xp«tl«Qte) 
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on teach Ing candidates fcills Into th±e area* Be cause the 
area has received ample attention and analysis elsewhere, 
It will not be discussed further In this text* 

Perceptions of others * The* beliefs a teacher holds 
are an Important Influence on others^ behavior* Rosenthal 
(1969) and others have demons t rated that a teacher's beliefs 
about others Influence behaviors In a cyclical way and be-* 
come self-*fulfllllng* If a teacher perceives a stud en t to 

be a trouble-maker, then the stage Is set for his behavior 

[ 

to be perceived as ^misbehavior * The student realizes that 
he Is perceived negatively, subsequently becomes angry and 
threatened wMch, in turn. Influences feelings which produce 
behavior which Is destructive* This tends to reinforce the 
original beliefs* The completed cycle Intensifies beliefs 
and the avalanche begins* 

In percept ual studies, effect Ive teachers were found 
to see others In a more realistic and positive way* They 
dlffereci from Ineffective teachers In that they generally 
perceived others as dependable, able, and worthy* Eight 
studies compared teachers* perceptions of others and all 
eight found significant differences between effective and 
Ineffective teachers* (See Chart A) 

The way of perceiving described on the lefc corresponds 
to the perceptions of ef f ec t Ive teachers and that on the 
right to Ine f f ec tlve teachers* 
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ABLE UNABLE 

The teacher sees others as The teacher sees others as 

hnvlng the capscltles to Iscklng the necessary capsc* 

deal with their problems, Itles to deal effectively 

He believes others are basl- with their problems. He 

cally about to find sdeijuste doubts their sblllty to make 

solutions to events In their ^helr own decisions and run 

own lives • their own lives • 

Perceptions of self * What a teacher believes about 

himself Influences relations with col leagues and students* 

Combs e t al * (197A) ststes 

Teachers who believe they sre able will try* Teschers 
who do not think they are sble will avoid res pons lb 111* 
ties* Teschers who feel they are liked by their 
students will behave differently from those who feel 
they are disliked* Teachers who feel they are accept* 
sble to the sdmlnlstratlon can behave different ly from 
those who have serious doubts about their accep tsb 1 11 ty i 
Teachers who feel their profession has dignity and 
Integrity can behave with dignity and Integrity them* 
selves* Teschers who have grave doubts sbout the 
Imp or tsnce and value of their profession may behave 
apologetically or over aggressively with their students 
and with their colleagues* (pp* 24*23) 

In a recent study by Aspy snd Buhler (1975)* a positive 
relationship was found between the Inferred self*-concepts* 
of teschers and student achievement measured on f Ive s csles 
of standsrdlzed achievement tests. Eleven studies comps re d 
self-perceptions of teschers and ten of these found 
significant differences between the percept Ions of effect Ive 
and Ineffective teachers* One study did not reach statis- 
tical significance (See Chart A)* The characteristic 
related to self*perceptlon for effect Ive teachers Is on the 



^Inferred self*concept Is a measure of self^concept 
bssed on eva lust Ions (inferences) of the subject's self- 
perceptions made by trslned perceptual raters* 
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left and Ineffective teachers on the right. 

IDENTIFIED UNIDENTIFIED 

The teacher feels a oneness The teacher feela generally 

with all mankind. He per- apart from othera. Hla feel- 

c elves himself as deeply and Ings of oneness are restrict- 
meaningfully related to per* to thoee of similar belleftt. 



aons of every description 
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Perceptions of purpose . The beliefs held by teachers 
about the purpose of e ducat Ion will Influence effective- 
ness. Some teachers possess attitudes that schools should 
**teach the beat and shoot the rest.*' Others say that they 
**just love to teach» but don*t like klda" or that they 
^'prepared the best materials and got the. wrong klda.** Th« 
effect theae teachers have on students will differ from 
that of teachers who perceive that schooling Is a way of 
assisting Individual children to be c otnp e t en t and successful* 
The research Indicates that teachers* beliefs about the 
purposes of education and teacher effectiveness are related* 
The perceptions that distinguish between effective and 
Ineffective teachers on the basis of perceptions of purpose 
are ; 

LARGER SMALLER 
The teacher views events In The teacher views events In 
a broad perspective. Kls a narrow perspective* Kls 

goals ex tend beyond the Im* purposes focus on Immedla te 
mediate to larger Itnpllca* and apeclflc goals* 

tlons and contexts. 

Frame of reference . The last area for discrimination 

of effective teachers Is "frame of reference.*' It Is 

concerned with the means a teacher deems appropriate for 

achieving a goal . There are no "right" means applicable 



to all teach era and situations* Rather, there are medns 
vhlch seem more appropriate for particular situations and 
Individuals* The effective teacher uses appropriate means 
for each particular learning and teaching situation* 
Having an effective frame of reference presupposes Insights 
In to the causes of behavior and a concern for helping 
studentB achieve personal as well as academic growth* 
Openness to new evidence and Insights into oneself and 
others which lead to changes In behavior are also important * 
The research Indicates that effective an^ Ineffective 
teachers can be distinguished on the basis ol the following 
perceptual factor ! 



tn over twelve studies completed thus far, clear 
perceptual differences have been found between effective 
And Ineffective teachers* To date, the research has been 
successfully applied as criteria for teach er^tralnlng 
programs at the University of Florida snd for In '•service 
teacher education programs * 

It seems apparent that this same Information can be 
of equal value when ap piled to the area of teacher select Ion* 
The remainder of this text will describe the Imp llcatlons 
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The teacher Is concerned 
with the human aspects of 
affairs , The attitudes^ 
feelings, beliefs, and wel 
fare of persons are prime 
considerations In his 



thinking * 



The teacher Is concerned with 
the Impersonal aspects of 
affairs* Questlonf> of order» 
maiiagetdent « mechanics « and 
details of things and events 
are prime considerations In 
his thinking * 



SUMMARY 




( 
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of the findings and their application to the selection 
process . 
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CHAPTER XII 
NATURE AND EVALUATION OF PERCEPTIONS 

Relat lonahlp Between Perceptions and Behavior 

To tinders tand the actions of Individuals , 1 1 Is neces* 
sary to understand their perceptions * The overt behavior 
of people may be considered symp toms of the perceptions 
or beliefs that they hold as Important * If a person sees 
hlmse if aa law^ab Idlng and believes this to be Impor tan t , 
then his behavior will fall within the lav. If a person 
^;elleves that people are basically de pen dab le , then his 
behavior will express trust In others* This same principle 
applies to teachers* Teachers * behaviors , and thus their 
effectiveness, are determined by their characteristic ways 
of pe r celvlng * Por selection officials to make use of the 
fact that effective and Ineffective teachers perceive 
differently, they need the skills that will enable them to 
Idcnt Ify teachers * perceptual orientations * 
Reading Behavior Backwards 

Reading behavior backwards** Is the process through 
which another person* s viewpoint Is understood; that Is, to 
understsnd what makeF a no t her person act the way he does * 
In one sense, this amounts to **standlng In another person*s 
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sho«8*' and seeing what It Is like to be him. This process 
Is not new to any of us. As child re n, we acquired an aware* 
ness of how others feel. The statements often made by 
children such as ''Stay out of DAd's way ! or "Now would be 
a good time to ask Mom.*' Indicate this type ot awareness. 
To make Judgments, children observe behaviors and then make 
In f erences . They ''read behavior ba cl^wa rds" and so come to 
understand the meanings , feelings , and perceptions behind 
the individual's actio ns. Everyone uses this skill every 
day, but the efficiency with which It Is used varies^ 
depending on the situation. It Is common to tell at a glance 
how one's spouse Is feeling , and come to a rather accurate 
Idea of the type of reaction forthcoming. Accurate Inferenc- 
es become more difficult as the situation becomes more 
remote from one's experiences. 

The accuracy of the Inferences also varies from 
Individual to Individual. Some people have learned to make 
Inferences accurately after brief observations of another'* 
behavior, but most require exposure to another person over 
a longer p^erlod of time. 

Making perceptual Inferences Is a skill and, therefore , 
can be Improved. Counseling and psychology have emphasized 
this skill, but It should be Important to education an well* 
The need for Improvement for selection officials Is apparent* 
When teachers are to be hired, the chances are good that 
candidates will be unfamiliar. The luxury of making 
Inferences In a casual way for an ex tended period of t Ime 

2n 
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l0 not available* Usually t Infercfnces must be drawn from 
a relatively small number of behaviors* Therefore^ a high 
degree of this empath^c skill Is necessary* These materials 
are designed to provide such skill* 
Behavior - The Vehicle for Inference 

Theoretically! ^ny behavior should provide Insight 
Into another person* s perceptual fie Id* The term '^behavior'* 
Is used In a broad sense: written themes^ letters^ recordings 
of conversations » diaries » autobiographies » even conversa* 
tlon Itself can be used as behavior for making Inferences* 
The type of behavior from which accurate Inferences can be 
drawn Is determined by the proficiency of the person making 
the Inferences * 

In studies conducted at the University of Florida and 
the University of Nor t hern Colorado » Interviews « human 
relations Incidents^ picture story testSf and classroom 
observations were used as protocol material for making 
Inferences* The Important characteristics of the material 
from which to draw Inferences are that the materials Involve 
the person*s perceptions and that the materlsl submitted be 
sufficiently long to allow the perceptual rater to get a 
"feel" for the way the person perceives* To "Involve the 
person*s perceptions" means that the protocol Involves 
the value 8f bellefSf and feelings of the person and Is not 
merely an Intellectuallzed statement of what the person deems 
appropriate or desirable for the particular situation* 
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Cautions About Perceptual Inferences 

Self*report is not aelf*conccpt . A logical and fre* 
quently used way to gather Information about another person** 
feelings or beliefs Is to slmply« ask him* The obtained 
Information Is a self*report* Studies h ave been shown that 
self'concept (the way a person actually sees himself) and 
the way he reports himself to be are not synonymous (Combs 
et aX * , 1971 , 1963; Parker, 1966). Self reports are uaeful 
and, If viewed as a behavior from which to Infer, can 
provide Inf orma t loti . To use self'^report Information, the 
following should be kept In mind; 

1) Peoplp are* usually aware of what Is Important to 
them, but It Is not always possible to relate this 
to others* 

2) A person may lack adequate symbols to express his 
real feelings* Some beliefs or per cept Ions are 
just not accessible to verbal description When 
put Into wordst the words used possess such special 
meanings for the Individual that the meaning Is 
lost In translation* t"I know you believe you 
underrtand what you think I said, but I'm not sure 
you realize th^t what you heard Is not what I meant*") 

3) In our culture. It Is customary not to express feel- 
ings ^bout oneself* If a person sees himself as 
exceptional or rather dull. It Is not likely to be 
expressed* We are taught both to be humb le and no t 
to make fools of ourselves* 

4) The Information In a self-report depends on what th« 
person Is willing to give. A person may claim to 
give full cooperation and may. In fact, give no 
meaningful Information* 

5) The degree to which a person feels adequate will 
affect the ^ccur^cy of the reported Information* 

In general, the more adequate the person feela, the 
more accurate will be his description of his 
perceptual self. A less adequate person, not wan t- 
Ing to appear Inadequate, will only d is close that 
which he feels will Indicate his adequacy * 
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6) Probably the most Important factor which must be 
kept In mind Is that any request for Information 
about perceptions will greatly affect the response 
. given* 

The process of Inferring a person^s perceptions or 
belle i:s Is one of ob serving b ehavlors and then asking how 
this person mus t be perceiving to have responded this way* 
At times ) this will require taking a self-report at face 
Value* At other times* the validity of the Information 
will need questionings This skill comes with practice 
and) hopefully* It will become easier 'and more manageable 
through the practice In this text* 
Seporatlon of Evalua t Ion « 

The last point to consider before the actual pract Ice 
begins Is to make a distinction between personal evalua- 
tions and perceptual Inferences ^ In the actual practice ^ 
materials* Kumsn Relations Incidents submitted by teachers 
and teacher candidates provide the protocols from which 
inferences are drawn* It Is possible to evaluate these 
protocols In two ways. The first way Is to read the Incident 
see what the person did) and evaluate the overt behaviors* 
They can be evaluated as *'llke me'* (they handled the sltua** 
tlon well) or "unlike me" (they handled the situation poorly) 
This type of evaluation serves the purposes of everydsy 
situations^ This Is the process through which friends and 
acquaintances ) as well as enemies* are chosen* Evaluations 
of this type are "personal evaluations" and are not usually 
accurate enough for use In t eacher selec t Ion ^ 

o o 
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The second way of evaluating Incidents la called 
"perceptual evaluation** which seeks to reveal the beliefs 
or perceptions producing the observed behavior* Making per-" 
ceptual Inferences Is facllltateH by using the definitions 
(perceptual factors) provided by the research as criteria 
upon which to rate csndldates' protocols* 

The following chapter will present Instructions and 
practice for making perceptual Inferences* 

SUMMARY 

Perceptions or beliefs underlie all behavior * To 
understand another per son's behavior, one must understand 
his perceptions or beliefs* The process through which a 
person comes to understand another person Is called "reading 
behavior backwards *** Through this process, another person's 
point of view, and thus his actions, can be understood* In 
one sense^ "reading b ehavlor b ackwar ds** amounts to "s tandlng 
In another person's shoes" and seeing what It's like to be 
him* 

Overt behaviors provide the material from which Infer* 
ences about perceptions are made* There are two ways In 
which behaviors are commonly evaluated* The first way Is 
based on personal likes and dislikes* These are usually 
not sufficiently accurate to be used In the teacher selec* 
tlon process* The second way Is through perceptual Infereac 
es; that Is, reading behavior backwards* 

The research has shown that effective and Ineffective 
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^ teachers differ in the way they p&rceive * In order for 

selection officials to apply these findings, a high degree 
of inference skill needs to be developed. 
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CHAPTER JCV 



MAKING PERCEPTUAL IKFEREKCES 

Thla chapter will present Introductory Instructlona and 
prnctlce materlale for making perceptual Inferences* The 
four perceptual factora to be used In the material will be 
described In detail. Practice Human Relations Incidents 
will be provided for you to teat your undera tan ding of the 
perceptual factors. The Intent of thla chapter la to give 
you a **feel** for msklng Inferencea and inalght Into the 
rationale used by profeaalonal raters to evaluate perceptual 
orlentatlona. Before beginning the practice, aeveral terma 
need clarification: 

Perceptual Factor * The training consists of the uae 
of four perceptual factors. That la » ve are looking at four 
aspects of the way people perceive: hov a pe raon aees hlm^ 
aelf, hov he aeea othera» perceptlona of purpoae^ and over* 
all frame of reference* Each perceptual factor conalats of 
« set of bipolar definitions (e,g, able*unable} . The defi- 
nition on the right will alwaya correapond to the Ineffec- 
tive perceptions and the deflnltlona on the left to effec* 
tlve perceptlona. Theae definitions will provide the crite- 
ria upon vhlch Inferences are to be made. In other words , 
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you will b« asked to Infer which definition best fits the 
perceptions of the person writing the Human Relations 
Incident * 

Human Relations Incident * The Human Relations Incidents 

(HRI) used were submitted by teachers or students enrolled 

In upper^dlvlslon and graduate education courses* All were 

asked to follow the same basic format for writing Human 

Rela tlon s Incidents* The Instructions were as follows; 

I would like you to think of a significant past 
event which Involved yourself In a teaching role 
and one or more other persons* That la, from a 
human relations s tandpoln t» this event had special 
meaning for you* In writing about this events 
, lease use the following f ormat t 

FIRST Describe the situation as It occurred at 
the time* 

SECOKD What did you do In the particular situation? 

THIRD How did you feel about the situation 
at the time you were experiencing It? 

FOURTH How do you feel about the s 1 tua tlon 

now? Would you wish to change any part 
of It? 

In the case of students who had not participated In 
teaching situations » the term "teaching role" was changed 
to "helping role*** When reading Human Relations Incidents, 
keep In mind that the information was volunteered and must 
be regarded as self*^report data* 

S coring Incidents * After you have become familiar with 
the perceptual factor and have read the HRI, you will be 
aaked to Infer the writer's perceptual orientation on a 
scale similar to the one shownt 
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ABLE UNABLE 

Vhe teacher sees others a« The teacher sees others as 

having the capacities to lacking the necessary capac* 

deal with their problems * Itles to deal effectively 

He believes others bi^ besl- vlth their problems* He 

cslly able to fiv^ ^dcqii^te doubts their ability to make 

solutions to events In ^i^hclr their own decisions and run 

own lives • the Ir own lives • 



A score of 1^ Indicates that* In your best j udgment « 
the vrlter*s perceptions closely parallel the percept Ions 
described In the Ineffective (UNABLE) definition. Converse- 
lyt a score of 7^ Indicates that* In your judgment* the 
vrlter*s perceptions closely parallel those described In the 
effective vABLE) definition. In most cases* the wrlter*s 
percept Ions will fall somewhere between the two extremes . 

In evaluations of this type* scores will vary even 
among highly trained raters. Therefore* It Is necessary 
to allow a range In which scores will be considered accurate. 
In perceptual research* a range of plus or minus o ne (+ 1} 
point Is acceptable. Therefore* If the score of the profes* 
slonal raters was 5^^ a score of 4^* ^* or 6^ would fall within 
the acceptable limit. In perceptual research^ the criterion 
of accept ability la that the raters (three or more) agree 
within one point a minimum of 8QZ of the time. This same 
criterion will be applied In determining your accuracy for 
making Inferences. If you are within one point of the pro- 
fessional ratings at least SOX of the time* then you have' 
attained s high degree of Inference skill. 
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Stepe for Making Perceptual Inferences 

The following procedures should be used to evaluate 
each Human Relations Incident : 

1) Carefully examine the perceptual definitions* 

2) Read the Human Relations Incident, keeping the 
definitions in mind* 

3) Reread the definitions and make your rating on the 
scale provided* 

4) Compare your ratinga with those of the professional 
raters « 

As you progress through these materials* the inference 
process will become c lea re r * It is sugg es ted tha t you re-* 
read the definitions often« and continually ask yourself 
how the person *s percept ions fit the per cep tual factor under 
consideration* When questions arise concerning the nature 
of infer en cest you should reread the pertinent sections of 
Chapter Three* 

The practice material follows * Two Human Re la t ions 
Incidents will be provided with each perceptual factor* 
You will read each incident and score it in the place pro-" 
vided and then compare it with the score and rationales of 

the profesaional raters* 

! 

EXAMPLES FOR PERCEPTIONS OF SELF 
(IDENTIFIED - UNIDENTIFIED) 

Example 1 

1) Carefully examine the perceptual definitions* 
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IDEMTIFIED UNIDKHTXFIED 

The teacher feels a oneness The teacher feela generally 

with all mankind. He per-* apart from others . His feel-^ 

celves himself as deeply and Ings of oneness are restricted 

meaningfully related to per*' to those of similar beliefs, 
sons of every description. 

Effective teachers feel a closeness to people of every 
deacrtptlon, Independent of race, creed, or na t lonal origin 4 
This does not mean they are friends with everyone, but rather 
that they have the capacity to understand and feel a compas-^ 
slon for all people. The feeling of Identlflcat Ion Is 
familiar to everyone . The joy over the accomplishments of 
loved ones, the excitement over a team*s victory, and even 
the sadnefis over the tragedies of friends and neighbors ex*- 
emp llf y this Identification. Some of the greatest figures 
In history have developed this feeling of onenesa or 
Identification to auch an extent that all humankind has 
been Included^ 

The opposite is seen In people who never come to share 
meaningful experiences with another human being. Most 
people fall somewhere be twe cn these extremes^ Effect Ivc 
teachers perceive a greater Identification between them- 
selve 8 and all students, regardless of beliefs and background * 
This Is an essential quality for effective teaching. 



2) Read the Human Relations Incident , keeping the 
definition In mind. 

He was extremely poor but just as proud. He needed help but 
the problem was how could we help him without hurting him? 
Jerry (fictitious name) was a very good math student In 
one of my seventh-^ grade classes. He made good grades, but 
he started going to sleep every day In class after he finished 
hie work. At first, I just let him sleep, thinking that It 
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was a temporary thing. However, It occurred more and more 
often* I confided In his homeroom teacher and we became 
real snoopers* She went into his locker every day for a week 
and discovered that all he had for lunch every day was bread 
with margarine apread on It. Next ve went to the principal* 
We offered to buy his lunches but the principal said no. He 
called In the school nurse and she Investigated the home 
situation* She found conditions quite critical and as ve 
had suspected^ the children were suffering from malnutrition. 
Jerry was just too tired to stay awake all day and since math 
seemed to be his e as lest subject^ he chose that class In 
which to sleep. Well» the out come was that the principal 
offered Jerry a job In the lunch room for free lunches* 
Jerry accepted and does not know to this day that two teach" 
ers were "snoopy," He atopped sleeping In class almost 
Immediately. He Is now a senior In high school and is still 
In the accelerated math program where I placed him at the 
end of the seventh^grade * * 

4 

How would a person pet: eel ve In the situation If he 
were Identified with othera? Unidentified? How must a 
person per celve to behave In the manner just described? 



3) Reread the definitions and make your rating on 
the scale provided. 



IDEHTIFIED 
The teacher feels a oneness 
with all mankind* He per- 
ceives himself as deeply and 
meaningful ly related to per- 
sona of every description. 



UNIDEHTIFIED 
The teacher feels generally 
apart from others. His feel-^ 
Ings of oneness are restricted 
to those of similar beliefs . 



2b 

4) Compare your ratings with those of the professional 
raters « 

The professional raters scored thla person a 6^* (Here-* 
after^ the professional raters* score will be denoted by an 
'*X'* on the appropriate number of the scale*) A score of 
5^^ 6^, or 7^ would have Indicated agreement with the trained 
raters* (Hereafter^ the range on the scale Indicating agree*^ 
men t vlth the profess lonal raters will be boxed* in.) 

I — v7 — » 

7 >6 5 4 3 2 1 
IDENTIFIED I ^\ I UNIDENTIFIED 



A percept ual rating must be Independent of personal 
likes and dislikes. From an external point of vlew» rummage 
Ing through a student's locker^ and even his lunch, might 
elicit a personal evaluation of '*dlsllke'* for those Involved* 
This may appear to violate our beliefs and philosophies* 
However » when the Intent snd perceptions of the person 
Involved are understood^ a different opinion may be reached* 
It Is dangerous to focus on behavior taken out of context* 
After setting aside personal external evaluations of 
behavior » decide how the person Involved perceives. Where 

I 

do his perceptions lie on a perceptual continuum? Personal 
likes and dislikes cannot » of course^ be Ignored* But It 
Is possible to recognize them and hold them In abeyance 
when examining the perceptual factors* 

The evidence In the example Indicates s person who 
Identifies well vlth other people* This person shows a 
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high regard for Che feelings of sCudenCs and a sense of 
sccompllshmenC In the success of students* A less Identlfle 
teacher might have felt his concern was to teach math and 
not get Involved In the personal problems and feelings of 
students* There appears to be personal pride and satlsfac-" 
tlon^ which comes with Identification^ when Che teacher says 
*^lle Is now a senior In high school and Is still In the 
accelerated math program where I placed him at the end of 
the seventh- grade*" 

Some Information about Identification comes from the 
nature of the Incidents the person chooses to relate* Are 
the Incidents student- centered or self-centered? Generally 
like him or unlike him? Here agaln^ the example shows an 
Identified person who relates to others In meaningful 
ways . 

Example ? 

1) Carefully examine the perceptual definitions. 

IDENTIFIED UNIDENTIFIED 
The teacher feels a oneness The teacher feels generally 
with all mankind* He per- apart from others* His feel- 
cclves himself as deeply and Ings of oneness are restrict- 
meaningfully related to per* ed to those of similar 
sons of every description* beliefs* 



2) Read the Human Relations Incident, keeping the 
definitions In mind. 



At the beginning of the fall trimester* I was assigned 
to school as aB6lstant to the audio- visual director. I came 
from a college position and was completely new to the school 

The A-V director was new to the position but not to 
the community , having lived In this area all her llfe» This 
woman was younger than 1, with much less experience In teach 
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Ing and In handling audio-visual materials. She was certi- 
fied Caa I was not) In library science, a requirement In all 
Florida schools . 

From the very beginning there were problems in our 
relationship, many of them stemming from the aforementioned 
facts, but mainly from her objection to my "attitude'* and 
tny "evasion of responsibility." She even saw fit on several 
occasions to lecture me on the fact that I should be able 
to *'take over** the A*^V office and run It satisfactorily 
during her absence. For some reason she felt I was not 
capable of doing this. 

Two facts colored her thinking about me; the fact thst 
I am single and the fact that my sttltude toward students 
Is somewhat permissive, all owing them a great deal more 
freed om than she though t was necessary. At the same time, 
her provincial background undoubtedly colored my thinking 
about her. 

Another afipect of the situation was that the director 
felt she was overworked and that huT assistant, even though 
assigned for only three hours a day, should take a certain 
amount of administrative work off her shoulders. I expreased 
the desire to do this, but she seemed convinced by this time 
that I could not be trusted with heavy responsibility. 

Although our professional duties created a certain 
common ground of understanding, our personal relationship 
deteriorated steadily to the point where a cold-war staler- 
mate was reached. She took her keys ulth her when leaving 
the office and chose to blame me whenever any thing was 
misplaced or missing. 

What I did about this situation was to simply leave It. 
I found another Job (In a campus broadcasting studio) and 
notified the principal that I was making the change after 
Christmas. This was taking the easy way out. I realize 
that, but the unpleasantness Involved In working with this 
woman Influenced my early decision to resign. Under the 
conditions existing at the time, I could see no other 
aolutlon. 

Possibly what I should have done was to take a more 
understanding viewpoint toward this woman and her problems. 
If she wanted her assistant to be very strict with students 
and with the checking out of materials, I should have he^n 
willing to cooperate. My failure to compromls e on this 
matter probably led her to belle ve that I couldn*t be 
trus t e d. 

I should also have kept In closer communication with 
the director of the school and the principal, explaining the 
situation to them and assuring them of my desire to cooperate 
fully. I did not, and this led to the mistaken belief that 
I wasn*t taking my duties seriously. 

My worst mistake was In my personal dealings with 
the A-V director. She oddly enough seemed to like me per* 
sonslly^ having said so on several occasions^ and with a 
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little tact and sympathy on my part» the entire situation 
Could have been worked out satisfactorily* 

How would a person perceive In this situation If he 
were Id entlfled with others? Unidentified? How oiust a 
person perceive to behave In the msnner Just described? 

3} Reread the definitions and make your rating on 
the scale provided* 



IDENTIFIED 
The teacher feels a oneness 
with all mankind* He per- 
ceives hlmse If as deeply and 
meaningfully re la ted to per- 
sons of every description* 



UNIDENTIFIED 
The teacher feels generally 
apart from others* His feel 
Ings of oneness are restrict 
ed to those of similar 
b e 11 ef 8 * 

\ 



4] Compare your ratings with those of the professional 



The focus of this person's remarks Is on himself. 
It appears that the management of the way he looks In the 
situation Is of primary concern. There was little Interest 
or concern for the way other persons felt or saw situations. 
He even states his Inability to Identify by aaylng **Posslbly 
vha t I should have done was to take a more under s tan ding 
viewpoint toward this woman and her problems.'* He also 
acts on preconceived not ions concerning the other*s 
intentlon&t auch as what effect being single and permissive 
had on hla relationship with the teacher Involved. Overall^ 
there la a feeling of separation between him and others. 
We see a push-pull relationship (me-you) rather than a one- 
ness (us)« These characteristics Indicate a person who 
doesn*t Identify with others t who doean* t see hlmaelf as 
related to otherst and who falls to see things from others* 
viewpoints. 



raters* 



IDENTIFIED 




1 

1 UNIDENTIFIED 



I 

f 
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EXAMPLES FOR PERCEPTIONS OF OTHERS 
(ABLE - UNABLE) 



Exsmple 1 

1) Carefully examine the 

ABLE 

The tescher sees others as 
having capacities to deal 
with their problems. He be* 
lleves others are basically 
able to find adequate 
solutions to events in their 
own lives. 



o 

perceptual definitions. 



UHABLE 

The teacher sees others as 
lacking the necessary capa- 
cities to deal effectively 
with their problems. He 
doubts their ability to make 
their own decisions and run 
their dvn lives . 



The beliefs one holds about others, whether accurate 
or fslse, sffect behsvlors toward them. Therefore, it is 
imperative that teachers believe people are basically able 
to cope with their problems. Children won't learn to solve 

problems unless given a chance to try. If a teacher believes 

t 

students to be able, the stsge is set for positive growth 
and successes . 



2) Read the Human Relations Incident, keeping the 
definitions in mind. 

Todsy on the playground, John, one of my children, broke hie 
glasses. This was not my day for playground^duty so I did 
not SGC what happened. 

Three conflicting reports were told me. The children 
were running after the ball, John was sitting on the ground 
with his glasses beside him and Henry stepped on them. This 
was the first report. 

The second report was that Henry had hit John and 
broken the glasses. 

The third report was that John had become angry and had 
hit Henry over the head, breaking the glasses. 

The boys were very boisterous. I asked the boys to 
take their seats ^ all except John. 

John was In tears and would not talk. I suggested that 
he take his seat and come talk with me when he felt like it. 
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Some time later John came to my desk and said *'I *m 
ready to tell you* I got mad at Henry for getting the ball 
and hit him* I had my glasses In my hand and they got 
broken 4*' I ami led at him, thanked him and asked him to tell 
hl5 mother* 

I believe this was the way I should have handled the 
a 1 tuat Ion * 

Hov would a person who saw others as "able" perceive 
the situation? Unable? How must a person perceive to 
behave In the manner just described? 

3} Reread the definitions and make your rating on 
the scale provided* 



ABLE 

The teacher sees others ss 
having capacities to deal 
with their problems* He be- 
lieves others are basically 
able to find adequate solu* 
tlone to events In their own 
lives * 



UNABLE 

The teacher sees others as 
lacking the necessary capa- 
cities to deal effectively 
with their problems* He 
doubts their ability to make 
their own decisions and run 
their own lives * 



7 6 5 4 3 2 1 
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4] Compare your ratings with those of the profeBBlonal 
raters . 

7 \6 5 4 3 2 1 
ABLE I ^ ^ I , UNABLE 



The teacher showed trust In the coping ability of 
children. She believed that children^ If lefit to them* 
selvea, would tell her the truth. She relates that John was 
told ^*to take his seat and come talk to me when he felt 

u 

like It/^ A teacher who saw people as lesa able may have 
pulled rank Bud demanded the truth. Instead, the teacher 
created a situation In which the Information waa acquired^ 
and a learning situation was provided for John and the 
cintlre clasa. 

Example 2 

1) Carefully examine the perceptual definitions. 



ABLE 

The teacher sees others as 
having capacities to deal 
with their p rob 1 ems . He 
believes others arfe baal^ 
cally able to find adequate 
solutions to events In 
their own lives * 



UNABLE 

The tea Cher sees others as 
lacking the necessary capa* 
cltlea to deal effect Ively 
with their problems . He 
doubta their ability to make 
their own decisions and run 
their own lives . 



2) Read the Human Relations Incident, keeping the 
definitions In mind. 

One of the most dlfilcult things I*ve had to do as a 
teacher Is assign grades. 

Two years ago I had a certain student In my typing 
class . This boy was almost perfection Itself; beautifully 
mannered » well liked by everyonei very handaome » and ex* 
tremely Intelligent. Ae a matter of fact» this la what 
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brought about a dl lemma . Typing ls» of course^ a skill 
subject and In my cladses^ abouC half the grade comes from 
performance on the typewriter. The first six weeks «nded 
and this studenC deserved a B. It was a we 1 1 -known fact 
among the faculcy that he had straight A*s on his entire 
school record. He had never made a B In his life. It 
really upset me to put down that>B on report card day and 
I told him how sorry I was to have to spoil his perfect 
record of A. And then I was most pleasantly surprised. He 
smiled at tne and very earnestly Informed me that he deserved 
the B and If I had given him anyth Ing higher^ he certainly 
would not think much of me as a teacher. Well» the ou tcome 
was that he made a B the second six weeks » too. This still 
did not seem to bother hltn. He worked diligently at develop 
Ing his typing skill (this Is the way he attacked all 
prob lems ) and during the third six weeks^ he attained his 
goal. He made straight A*s the rest of the year and devel-^ 
opedlntoanexcellentcypist. ** 



How would a person who saw others aa *'able" perceive 
the situation? Unable? How must a person perceive to 
behave In the manner just described? 



3) Rere^id the definitions and make your rating on the 
scale provided . 



ABLE 

The teacher sees others as 
having capacities to deal 
with their problems. He 
believes others are basical- 
ly able to find adequate 
solutions to events In 
their own lives . 



UNABLE 

The tench er sees othern as 
lacking the necessary capa- 
cities to deal effectively 
with their problems. He 
doubts their ability to make 
their own decisions and run 
their own lives . 



7 6 5 4 3 2 1 
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4] Compare your ratings with those of the professional 
raters * 

/ ^/ 1 

7 ^6' 5 4 3 2 1 
ABLE ) \ UHABLE 

The feeling of ableness Is prevalent throughout the 
Incident* The teacher believed the boy could reach the 
required performance level* She was also pleased with the 
boy*s reaction to her grading policy* He was able to 
understand the grades she had to assign* The i^robletn of 
grading probably stemmed from a conflict between knowing 
the boy*s potential and the evidence of his current level 
of functioning* This* she related* caused her a great deal 
of difficulty and grief* Overall* the teacher*s belief Is 
one of trust and ablenes s of her studentcs* 



EXAMPLES FOR PERCEPTIONS OF PURPOSE 
(LARGER - SMALLER) 

Example 1 

1) Carefully examine the perceptual definitions* 

LARGER SMALLER 

The teacher views events In The teacher views events In 

a broad perspective* His a narrow perspective* His 

goo Is extend beyond the purposes focus on Immedlsts 

Immediate to larger Imp 11* and specific ^aals* 
cations and contexts-. ' 

The definition states that effective teachers are con- 
cerned with larger goals* To have larger goals and broader 
perspectives means that teachers consider the Implications 
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c£ claasroom behavior on a student^s future^ there la a 
concern for the future auccesaea and happiness of atudenta* 
Ar t Comb a relatea a atory about a teacher holding clasa 
on the day Prealdent Kennedy vasoaaeaaslnated* This teacher 
Insisted that atudenta "atay on task" and finish their math 
asa Ignmen ta and that dlacusalon of what had happened ahould 
take place els evhere , An opportunity for genuine long- 
range lesrnlng was lost due to a smaller, narrower view of 
the teaching purpose. 



2) Read the Human Relations Incident , keeping the 
definitions In mind. 



In my first year of teaching I was assigned to a junior 
high school which practiced homog eneous grouping of students. 
The groupings were determined by scores attained on 
standardized tests snd the r e commenda tlons of previous 
teschcrs. The school was located In An area In i^hich the 
families were mostly In the lower soclo-e conoml c group . 

In one of my 7th grade clas^fes 1 had Roger as a 
student. Roger was s mental retardee^ having at this time 
a chronological age of 15 and a mentsl age of 8. He could 
not write in script form and printed any written work I 
asked him to do. He also lacked the physical coordination 
of a 15 year old. He had attended the special class 
CO. .ducted by the elementary school he had attended for the 
past several years and had been socially promot e d by that 
teacher as It was felt the association with children his 
own age or near to It would be of benefit to him. The 
financial status of his family did not permit his being 
enrolled In one of the special schools the sres sfforded* 

From such personal re cords as were available st the 
bo f?. Inning of the year, 1 knew Roger was retarded but was not 
aware of the extent of his retsrdatlon until some time 
later. Roger was not a disruptive Influence In the class^ 
being generslly quiet snd well behaved. He Iscked the 
sblllty to participate In class discussions and when written 
work was assigned) he was permitted to choose a partner to 
help him. 

After about two weeks oi school I gave the class their 
first test. It was not a difficult test and this group» 
which VS8 the lowest grouping of the 7th grsde» scored 
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rather high on the teat. Roger> however, did not correctly 
answer a single question. I did not differentiate lii grading 
his paper and gave him an £ which was a falling grade. The 
next day I returned the papera and Roger^ after observing 
his falling grade» put his head down on his dc'.sk and began 
to cry. One of the stud en ts told me he was crying because 
he got an E. ^ 

After returning all of the papers I began the discus- 
sion of the day^s material, Ignoring Roger for the t Ime 
being. After aome mlnutea I noticed Roger had stopped 
crying; and waa alttlng up. flla eyes were red and his face 
tear streaked. I picked up a book I had taken from the 
library earlier In the day and handed It tu Roger with the 
request that he return It to the library for me. This 
would give him the opportunity to refresh himself. No 
reference was made then or later to his grade or to his 
crying . 

Subsequent to'that Ircldent I did two things. I placed 
In his permanent folder a s tat ement that hew as » In my 1 
opinion, unable to*do the work required at this level and 
due to hla emo tlonal Inst ab 111 ty^ he would be graded on a 
different scale frOm the rest of the class. Secondly* I 
did not again give Roger a falling grade . 



How would a peraon with a larger purpose perceive In 
a similar altuatlon? Smaller? How must a person perceive 
to behave In the manner just described? 



3) Reread the definitions and make your rating on the 
scale provided. 



LARGER 

The teacher views events In 
a broad perspective. His 
goals ex tend beyond the 
Imme dlat e to larger Imp 11** 
cations and contexts. 



SMALLER 
The teacher views events In 
a narrow perspective. Hla 
purposes focus^ on Imniedlate 
and specific goals. 



7 6 5 4 3 2 1 
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4) Compare your ratings with those of the professional 
raters . 

7 6 5 4 yi 2 1 
LARGER 1 [ SMALLER 



The person In this Incident tends to perceive In a 
smaller way. His concern Is with the Immediate situation^ 
the boy*s Inability to perform on the class test. The long- 
range results of the teacher*a actions » the effect they will 
have on the chlld*s future* are never taken Into consldera* 
tlon. This teacher perceives his job as correctly labeling 
children based on their Immediate performance rsther than 
helping students to succeed In life. There Is some 
redemption In the teacher*s handling of the situation by 
allovlrg the student to re turn the b ook . Bu t the teacher 
perceived his purposes as more short ^ranged and Immediate 
than b road and long«^ranged . 



Example 2 

1) Carefully Examine the perceptual definitions. 



LARGER 

The teacher views even ts In 
a broad perspective. His 
goals extend beyond the 
Immediate to larger Implica- 
tions and contexts. 



SMALLER 
The teacher views events In 
a narrow perspective. His 
purposes focus on Immediate 
and specific goals. 



2) Read the Human Relations Incident » keeping the 
definitions In mind. 

I had about 30 first graders for an art lesson of paper 
designs. The students needed a lot of assist ance and 
demonstrations becnuae th Is p roj ect was new to them . One 
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student did just the opposite o£ the ass lgnm«n t and I 
responded with shock and said **What are you dolng7*' I felt 
Irritated and wondered how the child could be so dumb . But 
now I think that hurt the child *s self* confidence and that 
In the future I should handle the situation more calmly^ 
since art Is highly self*lnterpretlve. 

In the saine first grade clas8» I was pinning notes on 
students to go home. Out of the corner of my eye I saw 
one boy take two pins and hide them In his pocket. This 
boy Is a discipline problem so I figured he might use these 
pins In a destructive way. I got very angry and shouted at 
the boy to return them. His eyes got large and he returned 
one. I got even angrier because he gave tne only one. I 
thought he thought he was fooling tne by giving one beck. I 
couldn*t paddle him so I yelled at him even louder^ although 
ve were face to face. He returned the last pin. I told him 
to olt down . He did and covered his face with his hands. 
Since then he has fo 1 loved my directions a little more 
closely. I try to give him extra duties such paaalng out 
things to make him feel useful. Stilly yelling like that'la 
more an emo tlonal than r easonab le way 'to h an die a discipline 
problem. 

i 

How would a person with a larger purpose act In a 
similar situation? Smaller? How must a person perceive 
to behave In the manner just described? 



3) Reread the definitions and make your rating on the 
scale p ro vlded . 



LARGER 

The teacher vl evs even t s In 
a broad perspective. His 
goals extend beyond the 
Immedlat e to 1 arger Imp Ilea* 
tlons and coi'texts. 

7 6 5 



SMALLER 
The teacher views events In 
a narrow perspective. His 
purposes focus on Immediate 
and specific goals. 



4 3 2 1 
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4) Compare your ratings with those of the professional 
raters* 1^^^^— ^^-l 

7 6 5 4 3 ^2^ 1 
I-ARGER j ^ ^ I SMALLER 

The teacher*s purposes are ''directed at the Immediate 
situation; trying to get through the lesson, even at the 
cost of personal bellttlement . The goals are to control 
students* behavior with little or no concern for long- 
range Implications* The teacher never stops to ask what are 
the larger Implications, what effect vlll this have on the 
students* lives* Thus, the perceptions of the purpose of 
teaching are smaller* 

I EXAMPLES FOR FRAME OF REFERENCE 
(PEOPLE - THIKGS) 

Example 1 

1) Carefully examine the perceptual definitions* 



PEOPLE 

The teacher Is concerned 
with the human aspects of 
a f fairs » The a 1 1 Itudea , 
feelings^ beliefs^ and wel- 
fare of persons are prime 
considerations in his 
thinking * 



THINGS 

The teacher is concerned 
with the Impersonal aspects 
of affairs* Qu est ions of 
order , management , mechanics » 
and details of things and 
events are prime considera- 
tions in his th inking * 



The events people choose to write about a up ply informs* 
tlon about a person*s perceptions and values. People- 
oriented teachers are concerned with individual students and 
the unique situations which arise and require solutions * 
The definition states that students ' beliefs, feelings, and 

I 

dp. 
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attltudea are of prime consideration to effective teacherft* 
They realize that significant learning takes place through 
experience s which are personally meaning ful. 

2) Read the Human Relations Incident « keeping the 
definitions In mind. 



One of the problems facing any new teacher Is the 
problem of discipline and the enforcing of school rules and 
regulations. Specific regulations will vary from school 
to school but there are a few which are usually In effect 
at mo St seconds ry schools. These will prohibit students 
from smoking while school Is In session, from leaving the'* 
school property without permission, mandatory attendance at 
classes, etc. Disregard of some of the regulations may be . 
handled by the classroom teacher but In other Instances 
the teacher Is required to report any Infraction to the 
school administrator or other official. In this regard, a 
question that Is Immediately raised Is ^^Do you report all 
Infractions committed by the student « or does the reporting 
by the teacher depend upon the source of Information from 
which the knowledge of the Infraction is derived?" 

For example. If the teacher apprehends a student In the 
act of violating a school regulation, the duty of the 
teacher Is clear. But on the other hand. If the student 
volunteers such Inf orma t Ion about himself. Is the teacher 
obligated to report the Infraction or does he have the mors! 
roRponfilblllty of respecting the confidence of the student 
And remain silent? As sn 1 llus t ra t Ion « I once had a teen* 
aged boy tell me that he had, during the preceding week« 
brought a bottle of wine to school and secreted It In his 
locker. During class changes and at other opportunities 
he and his friends had gone to the locker and drank from the 
bottle. I did not report this Incident to the school 
administration. ^ 

In dealing In^cases of students violating school 
discipline I generally fol lowed these guidelines. If the 
Information regarding a breach of discipline was given to 
me by a person other than the student Involved or was un* 
earthed by me In the course of an Investigation on my part, 
I believed this Informs tlon could and should be reported If 
the serious ness of the offense required It to be. However, 
If the Information was volunteered by the student Involved 
In the Infraction^ I would respect his confidence and remain 
quiet unless I had first warned him that any disclosure on 
his part might be reported. 

My ^ctlona In this connection were predicated on the 
belief that to secure the trust and confidence of the atudent 
you must earn It by demons tr a ting that you deserve It. 
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How would a person perceive If he were people^^orlen ted? 
Thlng-orlented? How must a person perceive to behave In the 
manner just described? 



3} Reread the definitions and make your rating on the 
scale provided* 



PEOPLE 

The teacher Is concerned 
with the human aspects of 
affairs * The attitudes , 
feelings, beliefs, and wel- 
fare of persons are prime 
considerations In hl8 
thinking * 



THINGS 

The teacher Is concerned 

with the Impersonal aspects 

of affairs* Questions of 

or der ^ managemen t , mechanics , 

and details of things and 

events are prime considerations 

In his thinking. i 



c 
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4) Compare your ratings with thoae of the professloQal 
raters * 

7 6 5 ^6 3 2 1 

PEOPLE i I THINGS 



Good teachers are concerned with details and mechanics 
of events, but realize that their purpose Is to benefit 
people. SoiDetliDes teachers forget the real purpose of 
education and start to perceive It as a matter of maolpu* 
la ting things rather than assisting people* The Incident 

shows a teacher who la concerned with details aod mechanics 

1 

of events and with policies. However , a concern for 
students and their rights was also expressed* This Is the 
reasoning behind a rating of 4^* 

Example 2 

1) Carefully examine the perceptual definitions* 



PEOPLE 

The teacher Is concerned 
with the human aspects 
of affairs. The attitudes, 
feelings, beliefs, and wel* 
fare of persons are prime 
considerations In his 
thinking . 



THINGS 

The teacher Is concerned 
with the Imp ersonal aspects 
of affairs. Quest Ions of 
order, management, mechanics, 
and details of things and 
events are prime consider at lona 
In his *thlnklng. 



2) Read the Human Relations Incident, keeping the 
def Inltlons In mind ^ 



In my first year of teaching French, I taught one class 
at 8:00 A.M., a class of about 20 boys of freshmen through 
seniors at a large university^ I thoroughly enjoyed this 
class but there Is one Incident that I would like to do 
over and differently* On the first day of class I noticed 
a boy who appeared sullen and who wore a sarcaatlc grin all 
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through claeB. Ae I wae rather scared and on the defensive, 
I was very cool towards him and made sure he wae on hie toes 
every minute. After several claeeee he etlll appeared to 
have the same attitude. One day I happened to mention his 
name to a fcllot: teacher. She said, **0h, len't he nice, but 
he Is 80 eelf"Coneclou& about hie huge size. He looks ae 
though he would 11 ke to dlsapp ear under the table." Frankly 
I had never noticed hie elze but I watched him during claee 
and I was amazed to discover that the other Instructor wae 
right . Hla grin was one of eelf^consclousness and he was 
very shy. I Immediately changed my attitude and at the end 
of the eemeeter we we re good frlende. I often wonder what 
would have happened If I hadn't been ^clued In.** If I could 
begin that cXase over, I would try to eee hlmeelf and the 
class ae that boy eaw them. I would try not to jump to 
concluslone and Z would try to take the whole eltuatlon more 
phi loeophlcally so that I would be leeB on the defenelve to 
begin with- ^ 



Hov would a person perceive In a similar situation If 
he were people-oriented? Thlng-orlented? How must a 
per eon perceive to b ehave In the manner juet deecrlbed? 



c 



3) Reread the deflnltlone and make your rating on the 
scale provided. 



PEOPLE 

The teacher Is concerned 
with the human aspects o£ 
affairs . The attltudee. 
feelinge, bellefe, and wel* 
fare of pereone ai'e prime 
conelderatlons In hie 
thinking. 



THINGS 

The teacher Is concerned 
with the Impereonal aepecte 
o£ affairs. Questions of 
order f management, mechanlCB, 
and detalle ot thlnge and 
evente are prime consldera^ 
tlone In hie thinking. 
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4) C&mfave your ratings with thoae of the professional 
raters * 

7 6 ^5^ 4 3 2 1 
PEOPLE I ^ 1 THIHGS 

The Incident that the person chooses to relate and 
the manner In which It Is described Indicates a strong 
peop le-or lenta t Ion* The teacher Is very concerned with 
students* attitudes and feelings, and she Is astonished 
with her own Inability to understand the student*a motives* 
She spparently be ^eves that she usually does much b e t ter * 
It Is also unlikely that a less people-oriented Individual 
woul d have achieved such an Ins Igh t* This teacher*s primary 
concerns evidently were not with the order, management , or 
mechanics of the situation, but rather with the human aspects* 

CONCUfSIOM 

Hopefully the process of making perceptual Inferences 
Is now more clearly understood* Reliable perceptusl 
Inferences require more than categorizing behaviors* They 
Involve Inferring the person's fundsmental beliefs, vslueSi 
and attitudes from their behavior. 

Chapter Five will present a method by which you will 
be able to evaluate a Human Relations Incident on all four 
perceptual factors* Additional practice protocols are 
provided along with ratings and rationales of professional 
raters* 



CHAPTER V 

PERCEPTUAL EVALtJATIONS FOR SELECTING TEACHERS 
PRACTICE MATERIALS 

At this time you should have some Idea about the 
process of making perceptual Inferences* The Intent of thla 
chapter Is to expand that skill In to an evaluation scheme 
which should prove useful In making selection decisions* 
This chapter contains e Igh t Human Relations Incidents* As 
In Chapter Four* these were submit ted by teachers or students 
enrolled In advanced undergraduate or graduate education 
courses* And* once agaln^ for stud en ts with no prior 
teaching experience, the term "teaching role" was changed 
to "helping role" In the Instructions for writing Human 
Relations Incidents* Scoring of these Incidents will take 
place on a score sheet shown in Tab le B * Each Human 
Relations Incident will be preceded by a score sheet for 
that Incident* Thfe ratings and rationales of the profes- 
sional raters will follow each Incident* The procedure you 
will use for evaluating the Human Relations Incidents will 
be as f ol lows ; 

1) Read the Haman Relations Incident* 

2) Ref amlllarlaie yourself with the four perceptual 
f «c H^or s * 

46 
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TABLE B 



PERCEPTUAL RATING SCALE 



RATER 



DATB 



PROTOCOL ' 



PERCEPTIONS OF SELF: 



IDENTIFIED 
The teacher feels A oneneaa vlCh 
All mankind. He p«rcelve« him** 
■elf AS deeply and neanlngfuLly 
rcLftted to peraons of every 
dea crl ptlon • 



UttlDEttTlFlED 
The teacher feela generally apart 
from others. Hla feeLlnga of | 
oneness sre restricted to thoae 
of alalLar beliefs* 



PERCEPTIONS or OTHERS.* 



ABLE 

The teacher sees others ns 
having capaelCles to deal with 
Chelr probLvms. He believes 
othera are basically able to find 
adequate aoLutlons to events In 
Chelr ovn 1 Ives < 



UNABLE 

The Ceacher dees othera as Lacking 
the ncceffsary capAclClea co deal 
ef f ec Clvely with their problema . 
He doubCs Chelr ablLlCy co make 
their own decisions snd run cbslt 
own Livedo 



PERCEPTIONS OF PURPOSE: 



LAKCER 

The teacher views events In a 
broad perspective. Hid goals ex* 
tend beyond the Inmedldte to 
Larger Imp LI cations and contexts . 



SMALLER 

The teacher views evencs In s 
narrow perspective. His purposes 
focus on Immediate and apeclflc 
goaLs . I 



FRAME OF REFERENCE! 



PEOPLE 

The teficher Is concerned with 
the human aspecCs of affairs. 
The attitudes » feelings * beliefs » 
snd veLfare of persons are prime 
coneldetstlons In his thinking. 



TtilNCS 

The teacher la concerned with 
the Impersonal sapecto of 
affairs. Questions of order* 
managemen t* mechanlca* and 
detalLs of Chlngs and eventa an 
prime consl de ratlona In hla 
thinking. 
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.3) Reread the Human Relations Incident, keeping the 
definitions In mind* 

U) Select and score on the factor which seems most 
appropriate for the particular Human Relations 
Incl dent * 

5) Examine the remaining factors, reread the Human 
Relations Incident If necessary, and rate. 

Thus, upon completing this process, you will have 
rated each protocol on each of the four perceptual factors* 
The scores on each factor can be added together to come up 
with a total score* A maximum possible total Is 2_8, and the 
minimum possible Is 4^* In general, a'total score between 
18 and 2B_ Indicates perceptions which have been demonstrated 
to be characteristic of effective teachers* A score between 
4^ and Ij^ Indicates perceptions which have been demonstrated 
.0 be characteristic of Ineffective teachers, A total score 
between and IB could Indicate one of several thlngst 

A) The person*s perceptions are between the two 
definitions • 

B) Neither of the definitions would fit the svsllable 
Information * 

C) The Incident may not have 8 up piled you with enough 
Information on which to Infer* 

The scores obtained should be considered approximate* 
Variations are expected, even among highly trained raters* 
The discriminating power of this method comes when you have 
attained BOX agreement with the trained raters* The actual 
discriminating power is between effective teachers ' percep- 
tions and Ineffective teschers' perceptions, not between the 
degree of effectiveness of good teachers or the degree of 




HQ 

effectiveness of poor teachers* After completing this chap- 
ter, you may wish to assess the accuracy of your ratings* 
This can be simply computed by addlrrj up the total number 
of Inferences which you made. (That Is^ four Inferences 
for each Incident, 32 totsl.) Then add up the number of 
Inferences you made which were within Che acceptable range* 
Then divide the latter by the former* 
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PROTOCOL j/51 



On the first day of school I had a three year old who 
was completely oblivious of me. He acted as If he could 
not hear or see me. The entire morning he ran around the 
room pulling toys off the shelves. seemed to have no 

Interest In vhst X was doing. I tried to Ignore hlm^ but 
It was difficult because the other children kept an eye on 
him and were constantly telling me what he was doing. When 
I appro ached hlm^ he s creamed and ran across the room. 

I tried to approach him. X tried to coax him Into 
joining us. Every time he looked at me he gave me a sly 
Qmlle as 1^ he was enjoying making me unhappy . I ended up 
Ignoring him. 

I felt very badly about the situation. I felt that 
I vaQ not In control and that he was manipulating me. 

Nov that two weeks have gone by » I feel a great deal 
better about things. He still Is difficulty but In control. 
He Is much more Interested! In things In class and wsnts 
to participate In everything. Today he was a leader, which 
means he cleaned up we 11 after free play. I feel that I 
dldn*t handle him well the flrot day. Through poaltlve 
relnf o rcement I keep him In line. I believe I should have 
had mo re patience vlth him and my self the first day. 
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PERCEPTUAL RATING SCALE 



RATRlt 



DATS 



PROTOCOL i 



PERCEPTIONS OF SEtP* 



IDRNTIFIED 
Th« t«Pch«r fe«ls a on^neaa vlth 
all mankind. H« p«rc«lve8 him- 
a«lf Aa <l««ply and meaningfully 
ralated to peraons of every 
deacrlpt Ion . 



UNIDENTIFIED 
The tettther feels generally apart 
from others. Hla feellnga of 
oneneett are restricted to thoa* 
of similar bellafa. 



PERCEPTIONS OF OTHERS! 



c 



ABLE 

The teacher sees others ss 
having tApacltles to deal vlth 
their problctas. He believes 
others are basically sble to find 
sde^usts solutions to events la 
their ovn 1 Ives . 



UHABLE 

The teacher seea others ss lacking 
the necesssry capacities to desl 
effectively vlth their problems. 
He doubts their sblllty to nskc 
their ovn decisions and run thsir 
ovn lives. 



PERCEPTIONS OF PURPOSE: 
LARGER 

The teacher vleva events In a 
broad perspective. His goals ex- 
tend beyond the itomediate to 
larger imputations and contexts . 



SMALLER 

The teather vieva events In s 
narrov perspective . His purpoa ss 
focus on Immedlste and apeclflc 
goala . 



FRAME OF REFERENCE: 



PEOPLE 

The teacher i« concerned vith 
the human aapecta of affairs. 
The attitudes, feelings* beliefs < 
and velfare of persons are prime 
considerations In his thinking . 



THINGS 

The teacher la concerned vith 
the irperaonat sapects of 
sff^tira. Questions of order* 
management 4 mechsnlts* and 
details of things and eventa ara 
prloe conalders t lona In hla 
th Inking . 
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UNIDENTIFIED 



UNABLE 



SMALLER 



THINGS 



RATIONALE 

IDENTIFIED - UNIDENTIFIED The feelings one Infers from 
this Incident are not those of "oneness'* with all mankind* 
The boy involved In the Incident Is a case In point* The 
teacher feels somewhat apart from him* She doesn^t really 
understand or Identify with his feelings or p rob 1 ems * 

1 

ABLE - UNABLE The feeling Is that people are general- 
ly unable to handle their own problem^ * This Is expressed 
by her need to have control over the people In the 
environment . 



LARGER - SMALLER The teacher views events In a 
narrower perspective* She Is concerned more with the Immc- 
dlate situation (control) than with any larger Implications 
(how to help this boy with his problems)* 

PEOPLE " THINGS It Is true that the majority of this 
Incident Is spent talking about people* but the major 
concern Is not with the feelings* beliefs, and welfare of 
the people involved. Rather there Is a concern for order 
and management. The teacher says ^^I didn't handle him well^' 
and *'I keep him In line*' rather than ^*I tried to find out 
what made him act the way he did*** 



EXAMPLE //51 



IDENTIFIED 7 6 5 4 ^\ 2_ 

ABLE 7 6 5 4 X2 



LARGER 7 6 5 4 >r 2 



I — TT — ' 

PEOPLE 7 6 5 4 >X 2 
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PROTOCOL 1162 



yhlle teaching 6th grade beginning band students, I 
had one male student who had a problem. John (not his 
real name) would forget his mus Ic, Instrument, reeds, or 
just not come to class at all. John was large for his age 
and loved any kind of sports. He would use any excuse not 
to come to band rehearsal, to Include a scratch, bumps on 
some elbow, etc. Filially I called his mother who Informed 
me that she had played the old clarinet which John was 
using and she wanted him to have some of the fine arts. 
The father was an athlete and wanted John to be an athlete 
also. Therefore, John was being pulled In two directions^ 
trying to pie as e both parents at the same time. I en- 
couraged John and reinforced him at every opport unity. 
However, John^s true love was sports . 

John made up his mind one day. His clarinet was 
squeaking and he bee am e so Irritated that he broke the 
clarinet In halves over his knee. 

He knew he was In trouble with his mother, and would 
either have to tell her a lie about the clarinet and how 
It got broken or tell her the truth; he hated the clarinet. 
I continued the rehearsal. John got some glue and tried 
to repair the clarinet which was broken beyond repair. X 
did not report the Incident to John's mother because either 
way John went (lie or truth) his band days were over. John 
told me later he would not be In band any mo re. 

At the time of this Incident, I felt frustration. 
Partly, I felt proud of John for taking a stand and making 
a decj.slon. But I felt that I should have sent him to the 
school principal as an example to the other students. 

Now I am satisfied with my decision of letting John 
h an die his own problem In his own way . 
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perceftual rating scale 



RATER 



DATE 



PROTOCOL P 



pe:ice?tions of self; 



IDENTIFIED , 
The teacher feels a onenew with 

mankind* Ke percelvet hlo»- 
telf as deeply and meaningfully 
related to persons of every 
description. 



UNIDENTIFIED 
The teacher £««ls generally apart 
froa others^ Kla feelings of 
oneness are restricted to those 
of sliallsr beliefs^ 



PERCEPTIONS OF OTHERS; 



ABLE 

The teacher sees others 
having capacities to deal with 
their problems^ He bell eves 
others are basically able to find 
adequate solutions to events in 
their own 1 Ives ^ 



UNABLE 

The teacher sees others ds lacking 
the necessary capacities to deal 
effectively with their problems. 
He doubts their ability to nake 
their own decisions end run their 
own lives* 



PERCEPTIONS OF PURPOSE; 



LARGER 

The teacher views events in a 
broad perspective^ His goals ex- 
tend beyond the Immediate to 
larger implications and contexts. 



SMALLER 

The teacher views events in a 
narrow perspective^ His purposes 
focus on immed lata and speeifie 
goals 4 



FRAME OF REFERENCE^ 



PEOPLE 

The teacher is concerned with 
the humtin aspeer.s of affaird^ 
The at t i tudes » feelings^ beliefs^ 
and vclfare of persons are prine 
considerations in hia thinkings 



THIN GS 

The teacher Is concern ed with 
the impersonal aspects of 
affoirs* Questions of order^ 
management* mechanleSf and 
detnlls of things and events are 
pritDS considerations in his 
thinkings 



en 
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IDENTIFIED 
ABLE 
LARGER 
PEOPLE 



EXAMPLE If 62 



UNIDENTIFIED 
UNABLE 
SMALLER 
THINGS 



RATIONALE 



IDENTIFIED 



UNIDENTIFII-D 



This tescber docd nhow b 

degree of Identification with others^ but the degree of 
Identification falls somewhere between s feeling of "one^ 
ness 
Thus 



" and feelings restricted to 
a score of 4 was assigned. 



persons of similar beliefs. 



c 



ABLE - UNABLE The teacher believes that John has the 
ability to make his ovn decision?. This shows s belief thst 
people are bsslcally able to solve their ov.i p rob letns . It 
also shows a trust In people*s ability to help themselves. 



LARGER - SMALLER On this scale the tescher*9 percep- 
tions fell between the two definitions. 



PEOPLE - THINGS The incident Indicates a concern for 
peop le-p rob lems * The teacher was swsre of the struggle 
that John had to make between music and hurting his mother 
snd sports and doing what he really wanted to do. Along 
wl th this a ws renews was s concern for John *s feel In gs snd 
his overall welfare. 



ERIC 
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PROTOCOL tf60 



Appro xlmately fifty miles Into the Kalsut Desert the 
Land Rover In which I was riding had another flat tire* 
The driver and one of his assistants were working on the 
tire, and a group of men and boys from the village of Kergl 
came to Investigate. Our driver Inquired as to the pos- 
sibility of our photographing some of the people of the 
village; a disagreement took place, and no pictures were 
allowed. Four holes were found In the tube of the tlre^ ao 
we were In for a rather long wait until they could be 
repaired. The men drifted away gradually, but the young 
boys stayed to observe. Only two girls about five years 
old and three very elderly women were seen; the reat of 
the females had taken the group 's came 1a to Lake Turkana 
for water. As I was leaning against the Land Rover , some 
of the boys came up to me and addressed me In up-country 
Swahlll. The others In our group seemed uninterested In 
the proceedings and remained In the car. I answered as 
well as possible In very rough Swahlll. The boys, who 
ranged In age from four to twelve, laughed heartily at my 
attempts to speak their tongue. f 

I sat down on the ground and waa 'immediately surrounded 
by about 15 or 20 of 'the boys* I was still laughing at 
their laughing at me. I simply smiled and tried some more 
Swahlll. They laughed again, drew closer, and triad ouL 
their rudimentary English on me. I laughed and tried to 
help them pronounce their words more correctly. They 
seemed to be thoroughly enjoying the proceedings, and I 
went Into a math lesson^ drawing numbers In the aand with 
my fingers and saying the number In £ng llsh . One through 
ten was mastered quickly, but we had some trouble with 
eleven through twenty. Some of the boys wan ted to explore 
me. Then the others had to try. They tentatively touched 
my hair and giggled. My glasses alao got pasaed around 
carefully, each boy trying to look througtt aome very ::hlck 
lenses. The looks of astonishment were followed by more 
laughing. They Inspected my fingers and fingernails; then 
they wanted to see everything In my pockets. The sight of 
a few shillings in my pocket caused a mild panic; they all 
wanted the money. I pushed the few coins back In my pocket 
and continued wlth>the English lesson. A thought occurred 
to me* Here I was| In the middle of nowh ere^ with no books, 
no paper, no pencils^ nothing, teaching and learning with 
about twenty children who aeemed as fascinated with me aa 
I was with them. Our "class" lasted about twenty minutes; 
the puncturea had been repaired, and we had to be on our 
way. I told them all good-bye In English and in Swahlll; 
they did likewise and waved vigorous ly as we drove further 
into the desert . 
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Aa the situation occur red* I was euphoric at the events 
of that morning and this was the absolute highlight* I 
felt a strange sense of having taught soniethingt but even 
more^ the joy of having the time to spend with those 
children* I still feel the same way about the class*'* 
The only thing I would change would be to have been able to 
spend more time * 
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FEKCEFTUAt RATING SCALE 



RATER 



DATK 



PROTOCOL * 



PERCEPTIONS OF SELF: 

IDENTIFIED 
Th« teacher feeld a oneneaa with 
alt mankind. Ha perceives hlm- 
■elf as deaply and meaningfully 
relaCed to periona of every 
deicrlpCion. 



UNIDENTIFIED 
The teacher feels generally aparc 
from others. Hie feelings of 
oneneaa are reaCrlcCed to Choii 
of similar be lief ■ * 



PERCEPTIONS OF OTHERS; 



ABLE 

The Caacher sees others aa 
having capaclClaa Co deal wlCh 
chelr probl ems . He belie vea 
ochettt are basically able Co find 
adequace aoluclona Co evenCa in 
Chelr own lives* 



UKABLE 

The Ceacher seed oChera as tacking 
Che necessary capaclCles Co deal 
effecclvely vlcb chair prob lens * 
He doubca chelr ablliCy co mske 
Chelr ovn decisiona and run their 
own lives. 



PKRCGPtlON.S OF PURPOSF; 



LARCK R 

The cescher views evenCa In a 
broad pernpec Cive . Hid goals ex- 
Cend beyond Che ImnedlaCe Co 
larger implicaClona and conCexCs* 



SMALLER 

The ceacher views even C a lu ^ 
narrow perspaccive. His purposss 
focus on ImmedlaCe «nd apeclflc 
goala * 



FRAME OF REFERENCE: 



PEOPLE 

The Ceacher la concerned wlCh 
Che huoian aspecta of affolrs. 
The accititdes* feelings* beUafa^ 
and valfara of persons are prime 
conslderac Ions In his Chinking* 



THINGS 

The Ceacher la concerned vich 
Che Impersonal aspecCa of 
affairs. QuesClons of order^ 
tnsnAgetoenC^ mechanics, and 
deCalls of Chings snd evenCs ars 
prime considersCions in his 
Ch inking . 



G'i 
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EXAMPLE 1f60 



IDENTIFIED 
ABLE 
LARGER 
PEOPLE 



X 



1 

4 



X 



UNIDENTIFIED 
UNABLE 
SMALLER 
THINGS 



c 



RATIONALE 

IDENTIFIED - UNIDENTIFIED A high degree of Identifica- 
tion was apparent in this Incident* The person had the 
ability to relate to people with about as diverse a back* 
ground as you could get* There was a feeling of ^* oneness^' 
with all humankind . 

ABLE " UNABLE This factor was a little harder to 
Infer* The evidence Indicates a belief that people h an die 

themselves and their problems ably . 

■* 

LARGER - SMALLER The person's perspectives were broad- 
The person focused on things which could ^nd probably would 
affect the lives of the children for a long time to come» 
rather than on Immediate and short-grange goals associated 
with the repair of the tire* 

PEOPLE " THINGS This person Is concerned with the 
human aspects of affairs* A high degree of people-concern 
Is seen In the Interactions with the tribal children* 
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PROTOCOL S70 



The Incident happened during student-teaching at one 
of the high schools of that particular town* My major at 
that time was Health and Physical Education* There waa a 
track meet with several achoo Is participating* I waa 
assigned by my supervising teacher to keep time for the 
runner In Lane Three* Once the meet atarted^ I flicked the 
stop watch on* Somewhere during the course of the events 
my watch atopped. I really don * t know what caused It to 
atop but at the end of the event without realizing the 
watch had stopped^ I reported the time to the acores table^ 
and I realized that the time was so far off until It couldn' 
posf;lbly have been correct * 

Later, I reported that I had given the wrong time 
due to a faulty mechanism. By being on the field during 
student teaching, I felt that It was the moat embarrasalng 
thing that could have happened to me* X was certain that 
It would affect my grade, but the coach verified my 
statement* 

If the altuatlon occurred again, I would check my 
equipment thoroughly before engaging In any worthwhile 
actlvltlea * 
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PERCEPTUAL KATIMG SCALE 



RATER 



DATS 



PROTOCOL * 



PERCEPTIOMS OF SELF: 



IPEHTIFIEP 
The teacher feels a oneness vlch 
all manklndi He perceives him- 
self as deeply end meaningfully 
related to persons of every 
descr Ip t lon^ 



UNIPEHTIFIEP 
The teacher feels generally apart 
from others^ His feelings of 
oneness are restricted to chos* 
of similar beliefs^ 



c 



PERCEPTIOMS OF OTHERS: 
A OLE 

The teacher sees others as 
having capacities to <leal with 
their problems^, He believes 
others are basically abxe to find 
adequate solutions to events In 
their own llvea^ 



UHABLE 

The teacher sees ochers as lacking 
the necessary capacities to deal 
effectively vlth their problems^ 
He doubts their ability to make 
their ovn decisions and run chelr 
ovn llvesi 



PERCEPTIOMS OF pURPOSEt 



LARCBR 

The teachr^r vlevs cvencs In s 
broad perapoctlvd His goals ex^ 
tenU beyond the Immodlate to 
Isrger Imp 1 lea t Ions and contexts ^ 



SH ALt^ER 

The teacher vtevs events In • 
narrov perspective. Kls purpoass 
focus on Intniedlate end specific 
gos Is 4 



FRAME OF REPEREKCE^ 



PE OPLE 

The teacher la concerned vlth 
the human aspects of affairs. 
The s 1 1 1 tudcs 4 feelings , beliefs « 
snd velfare of persons are prime 
considers t ions In his thinkings 



THINGS 

The tescher is concerned vlth 
the impersonal aspects of 
affairs. Questions of order^ 
management , mechanics 4 snd 
details of chings and events srs 
prime conslderaCions in his 
thinkings 



ERIC 
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EXAMPLE #70 



IDENTIFIED 
ABLE 
LARGER 
PEOPLE 



r- 

7 6 5 


-X 


— 1 

3 


2 1 


7 6 5 


-X- 


— 1 

3 


2 1 


7 6 5 


1 — 

A 


-X- 


— > 

2 1 


7 6 5 


C 

4 




2 1 



UNIDENTIFIED 
^UNABLE 
SMALLER 
THINGS 



RATIO^^ALE 



IDENTIFIED - 



UNIDENTIFIED 
"T 



Infer* The person's perceptions 
definitions* It may be that the 
"oneness" were overshadowed by a 



This one was not easy to 
were between the two 
person* s feelings of 
concern to vindicate himself. 



ABLE - UtJABLE Again* the person*s perceptions fell 
between the two definitions* 

LARGER - SMALLER 



The person never 
Include the students 



The perspective Is a narrow one* 

focusef^ on the broader Implications which 
Involved In the particular Incident* 



PEOPLE - THItJGS A feeling that stood out was the 
concern for the details of the situation* The effects of 
the Incident on th-e runner were never mentioned* 
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PROTOCOL tf92 



There was thia 6 year old little black girl called 
Sara in lat grade. She always pretended to be someone 
else* This pe^-son that she pretended to be always was a 
little white ^ t called Linda. She tried to dress like 
Llnda» act like Linda» she even tried to change her little 
voice to talk like Linda. Linda had a deep Southern voice 
and it sounded pretty bad at times ^ but this was her way of 
Calking so I didn't let that bother me » but what bothered 
me was Sara imitating her. So one day I called Sara in to 
talk to her and I aGked her if there was anything that she 
could change about herself, what would be the changes? She 
replied, "I would be white like Linda, so I could be pretty*** 
T then told Sara I thought she was very pretty ju8t as she 
was and that she had very pretty skin and she should be 
very proud of herself because there*s a lot of people that 
think the world of her. At first I felt bad about the 
situation, because somewhere back in Sara*s little mind she 
thought that because of her color, she was not aa good or 
attractive as the person she really thought she wanted to 
be* But after talking with her I found that the reason she 
wanted to be someone else that she couldn't be was that some 
of the other children had been calling her names '^nd telling 
her she was ugly and that nobody cared for her, wnich wasn*t 
true* This same little girl, who is not so little anymore, 
now seems to be very proud of herself and she^s a very 
intelMgeiit, smart person* I feel that I helped Sara to 
understand a little better to be prou<f of herself as she is* 
I feel now if I could have changed anything then about the 
situation, it would have been no more than I did then but 
to talk to this child and try to instill confidence in her 
which was lacking about herself* 
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PERCEPTUAL RATING SCALE 



RATEtt 



OATS 



PROTOCOL # 



PERCEPTIONS OP SELF: 



IDENTIPIED 
The teacher feels a onenesa with 
all mankinds He perceives him- 
self «tt deeply «nd meaningfully 
related to p^raona of every 
des crip tlon * 



uhidentified 

The teacher fe^ls generally apart 
from othera* His feellnga of 
oneness are reatrlctad to thoaa 
of almllar beliefs^ 



PERCEPTIONS OF OTHERS : 



ABLE 

The teacher aees others aa 
having capacities to d^al vlth 
their problems^ He believes 
others are basically able to find 
adequate aolutlons to eventa In 
their ovn 1 Ivea . 



UNABLE 

The teacher se^d others as lacking 
the necesaary capacities to deal 
effectively vlth their probleas* 
He doubts their ability to make 
their ovn declslona and run their 
ovn llveSi 



PERCEPTIONS OF PURPOSE: 
LARGER 

The teacher vlevs events In a 
broad perspective. His goals 
tend beyond the Immediate to 
larger Implications and contents. 



SMALLER 

The teacher vlevs events In a 
narrov perspective* His purposes 
focus on immediate specific 
goals 4 



PitAME OF RRFRRENCEi 



PEOPLE 

The teacher la coniierned with 
the human aspects of affairs* 
The attitudes* f eellnga , bel lef s « 
and velfare of persons are prime 
coQslderat lona In his thinking . 



THINGS 

The teacher la concerned vlth 
the Impersonal aa pacts of 
sffalrs^ Queatlona of order^ 
management • mechanlca * and 
details of thlnga and eventa are 
prime consideration* In hla 
thinking ^ 
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EXAMPLE 1192 



IDENTIFIED 
ABLE 
LARGER 
PEOPLE 



1 ■ . " 1 

6 M-^ 4 



7 6 5*" 




3 2 1 


' <! X 


1 

4 


3 2 1 


7_SV- 


i 


3 2 1 



UNIDENTIFIED 
UNABLE 
SMALLER 
THINGS 



RATIONALE 

IDENTIFIED ■ UNIDENTIFIED The feelings expressed In 
thla Incident Indicate an Identification with people* The 
teacher takes pride In the fact that a student has pro* 
greased and la doing quite well« The teacher la Interested 
In understanding why the student feels the yny ahe doea* 
Thla concern cornea from an Identification with people* 

ABLE * UNABLE On thla scale, the perceptlona fell 
between the deflnltlona* 

LARGER - SMALLER The teacher's goals are larg^>r onea* 
The teacher la concerned with the Impllcatlond ^*/t''i*LS for 
the long-range effects they will have* 

FEOFLE * THINGS This Incident ahowe a people-or len ta* 
tlon* There Is much concern for the little glrl*s feelings, 
bellefai and welfare* These concerns are primary, and only 
after they are met comee a concern for thlnga and eventa* 
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PROTOCOL tflOO 



I In my assistant lev el In the second grade* The 

teacher asked me ro take three students to the library to 
help them with subtracting and borrowing* I took three 
f^lrla to the library* One of tfie girls did not know what 
she was doing st all* She could not carry In addition and 
did not know her subtraction basic facts well enough to do 
the borrowing* Another girl seemed to know what she wss 
doing and knew the steps but would not do It* She kept 
asking to get a drink or sharpen her pencil or go look at 
the books. The last girl just said she wasn*t going to do 
the problems* I could not tell If she knew how to do It or 
not* After about ten to fifteen minutes^ 1 was almos t yell- 
ing at them because none of them were trying and 1 could 
not get them to try* So 1 took them all back to the room 
and had to tell the teacher that 1 had accomplished nothing 
with them snd that I *ld not think I could work with three 
at a time* The next uay» though* she ^tlll wanted us » the 
assistants, to help the students who were having problems 
with borrowing* The teacher asked me to take three differ- 
ent students this time* 1 took one boy and two girls and 
one of the girls was one of the ones 1 had had the day 
before* This time all three of them sat down and started 
working* 1 showed them each how to do two or three problems 
snd then they all did the rest by themselvej. 

When the first students did not do their work, 1 tried 
praising them If they did anything at all* But this only 
worked for a minute* They just did not want to work* 

My feelings about that sltuatlc* were frustration and 
lack oi knowledge of what to do to get then to work* 

After that first day, I thought 1 was not cit out for 
teaching but the next day when 1 walked Into the library 
with three students who did not know hov to borrow and when 
ve walk'^d out and each of them could work the problems on 
thel r own , my spirits and self-confidence came back. 
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PERCEPTUAL KATIKG SCALE 



KATER DATS PKOTOCOL #_ 

1 



PERCEPTIONS OF SELF: 

IDKKTIFIRD 
The tettcher feela a on«neii# with 
All mankind* He perceived hia" 
self «9 deeply ^and meaningfully 
related to persona of every 
description ^ 



UKIDKKTIFIEP 
The teacher fcela generally apart 
froa othere. His feelinga of 
onenesa are reatrlct«d to thoa* 
of alml lar bellefa^ 



7 6 '5 4 3 2 1 



PERCEPTIONS OF OTHERS; 



c 



ABLE 

The teacher sees othera as 
having capftcitiea to deal with 
their problems^ He believes 
others are basically riole to find 
adequate solutions to events In 
their ovn 1 ives» 



UKABLE 

The teacher sees oth^ra as lacking 
th^ ncceasary capacities to deal 
effectively with their problema * 
He doubts their ability to aake 
their own decisions and run their 
own livesi 



PERCEPTIONS OF FURPOSEi 
LARGER 

The teacher views events in a 
broad perspective^ His goals ex^ 
tend beyond the inmediate to 
larger inplicationa and contexts* 



SHALLER 

The teacher views events In s 
narrow perspective^ Kia purposes 
focus on immed iate and specific 
gosla » 



7 6 5 4 3 2 1 



FRAHE OF REFERENCE^ 
PEOPLE 

The teacher is concerned with 
the human aspects of affairs* 
The attitudes, feelings^ beliefs, 
and welfare of persons «re priae 
cona idera t tona in his thinkings 



THIUCS 

The teacher is concerne<. with 
the Inper^tonAl aspecta of 
affairs. Questions of order* 
sanat^emcnt^ focchsnica^ and 
details of things and events ar« 
prime cons ideratlona in hia 
thinking* 



7 6 5 4 3 2 1 
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t ^ 



UNIDENTIFIED 



UNABLE 



SMALLER 



THINGS 



RATIONALE 

IDENTIFIED - UNIDENTIFIED The feelings underlying this 
Incident are not strong feelings of closeness^ but neither 
are there feelings of separation* Therefore a rating of 4^ 
was made* 

ABLE - UNABLE Here again, the feelings fall close to 
the center of the definition* The person perceives teaching 
as something done t_o students rather thaa some thin g dynaml c , 
Involving students In the process* 

LARGER - SMALLER Here the perceptions lean toward 
the smaller end of the scale* More Importance was placed 
on the completion of the Immediate task ("borrowing") rather 
than taking the time to know the students and their problems 
In a meaningful way * 

PEOPLE - THIH6S The teacher*s dealings with the 
students we re less ^concerned with feel in gs and beliefs and 
more concerned with the mechanics and management Involved 
In teaching "borrowing*" 



IDENTIFIED 
ABLE 
LARGER 
PEOPLE 



EXAMPLE fflOO 



7 e r 


-X- 


— t 

3 2 1 


1 6 5 


i 




7 e 5^ 




1 

3 2 1 
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PROTOCOL S1Q5 



Environment; Classroom, 6th grade, math. Frus tr at e d 
studenc because he cannot acc omp llsh a certain task that I 
wanted him to perform. He seemed to feel very withdrawn 
and Introverted^ alone and afraid. 

When at first I understood his true feelings, I knew 
that I must gain his rescect and trust before I couid be* 
gin to help him understand his difficulty In accomplishing 
his required task. This was somewhat of a problem because 
of the little time we had known one another. 

I felt some press ure from him because I did not at 
first believe that he was actually afrnld of me. Who am I 
to frighten or hurt people? Then I realized that possibly 
I was threatening his security; In other words, would embar*^ 
rass and put him down In front of his peers. 

Taking these emotions and feelings into consideration, 
I tried to convey to him my like for him and the acceptance 
of his feelings. I understood how he felt and wanted to 
help without harsh overtones or embarrassment* I approach ed 
the problem in this manner and the results were better than 
exp e c t e d . 



I 

I 

<(105-2 



One day when I was doing my s tude nt- te ach Ing , my as- 
signed teacher was absent and a substitute was called In* 
The kids disliked her very much. Her ideas of maintaining 
control In the classroom weren*t exactly of my standards 
either. She tried to Instill a certain amount of fear to 
begin with to est ab llsh her control and authority of the 
classroom. Certain phrases such as '*Buttoa your llpsi'* etc* 
weren't unc ommon . 

The kids then began to complain to me In confidence 
and, of course, I was elicited for some type of response! 
"What could I say?'' "What tact could I exhibit towards 
their feelings without deteriorating professional ethics?*' 
These were my feelings. 

I then attempted to explain to the kids why Mrs. 

acted the way she did; that because of her lack of knowledge 
(about the students' Individual capabilities) she felt a 
certain need to maintain order. I explained to them that 
It Is Indicative of certain people*s personality to behave 
In certain ways, aot to be judged good or bad, but rather 
to accept and attempt to cope In the best way possible. I 
assured them that If they kept to their studies and did not 
partake In Idle chit-chat, then all would be well and no 
one would be embarrassed or called down In front of the 
class * 
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Th ey seemed Co under s Can d and Chen ma j or things began 
CO happen* The subatltuCe no longer felc the need to ralae 
her voice and exhibit an Impression of strength snd power* 
The students sCCually sccompllshed more work than I had 
ancicipsced Considering* * * And I was somewhsc Csken off 
Che hook* No longer wss It necesssry for me co hsve Co 
explain che chsrscc erl zs clon of Che substltuCe snd 
Incenclons chereof* 
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PERCEPTUAL RATXNC SCALE 
RATER 0AT8 PROTOCOL # 



PERCEPTIONS OF SELF; 

tPEHTlFtED 
The teacher £eel9 a onencoif with 
«11 aanklnd* He perceives hl»- 
«elf A« deeply and meaningfully 
related to peraons of every 
d#acrlp tlon * 



UHlDEHTlFtED 
The teacher fecla generally apatt 
ftop others « Hla fcellnga of 
oneneaa are reatrlcted to thoaa 
of alnllar bellcfa. 



7 6 5 4 3 2 1 



PERCEPTtOKS OF OTHERS: 



ABLE 

The teacher sees others a5 
having capacities to deal with 
their problomSi^ Ha bellovea 
others are baalcally able to find 
ade^iuate solutions to events In 
their ovn Uvea. 

7 6 5 



UHABLE 

The teacher sees others aa lacking 
the necessary capacities to <^eal 
effectively vlth their p rob 1 ems • 
He doubtB th^lr ability to sake 
their own declalona and run thalr 
ovn Uvea. 

3 2 1 



PERCEPTlOKS OF PURPOSEr 
LARGER 

The teacher vlowa events In a 
broad perspective* Hla goals ex- 
tend beyond the Intnedlate to 
larger Imp Ilea tlons and con text « . 



SMALLER 

The teacber views events In a 
narrow perapectlva. Hla purpoaaa 
focus on Immediate ^^nd specific 
goals * 



7 6 5 4 3 2 1 



PRAME OF REFERENCE: 
PKOPLI; 

The teacher la concrrned with 
the human aapecCa of affairs > 
The attitudes* feelings » belle fs» 
and velfare of persona are prime 
oonalderatlona In his thinking > 



Thr teacher le concerned vlCh 
the Impersonal aspecta of 
affairs* Questions of order* 
manageitien t » mechsnlcs* and 
details of things and events ara 
prime considerations 1q hla 
thinking. 



7 6 5 4 3 2 1 
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EXAMPLE n05 



XDEKTIFIED 
ABLE 
LARGER 
PEOPLE 



— 



r 

1 



UNIDENTIFIED 
UHAELE 
SMALLER 
THIWGS 



RATIONALE 

IDENTIFIED - UNIDENTIFIED This person has the ability 
to understand others' points o£ view. She can Identify 
with the Substitute teacher even though she does not agree 
with her, and she can Identify with the students. 

? 

ABLE " UNABL E The feeling that students are able 
permentes the entire Incident. This fs expressed through 
the time and effort that the teacher devotej to explaining 
things to the students. She feels that stud en ts are general* 
ly able and will benefit from such explanations, that Is, 
they have the ability to understand and are willing to use 
such Information. 

LARGER - SMALLER This teacher views events from a 
larger perspective. There Is a concern for helplug students 
he Successful In ways that will have lasting Influence on 
them. For example, the teacher realizes that emotions, 
feelings, and the way a person looks In the eyes of their 
peers are all Important to the learning situation. 

PEOPLE - THINGS In the situation described, the 
primary Importance was placed on people rather than the 
management and manipulation of things. From the very begin- 
ning she attempted to understand the feelings of the students* 
She was continuously concerned with f eel Ings , beliefs and 
welfare of students* She was concerned with managemen t 
and order* but it was put Into perspective of the more 
Important people^problcms , 
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PROTOCOL tfl09 

r 

The teacher asked me to make two games for the class* 
room. He said that he wanted me to get a 'feel* of what 
It was like mak Ing a game . He told me that the games would 
be used In the classroom as a review, while I wa*- there. 

He Informed me I would be making the games for one 
entire week at the school during class time. The children 
were having rounty-wlde testing and I found no sense In 
even being there been us e 1 dldn*t even see or work with the 
children. 1 made the two games. 

I felt that the teacher was just making me do busy 
work because the children weren*t an yw here near the end of 
the unit which the games we re directed towards. He iilso 
told me the games we re to be the school*s and not mine. I 
Askcd why. He told me because they were on school material. 
1 suggested paying him for them. He told me to speak to the 
assistant principal. So I did. The assist an t principal 
said to just copy them and forget the whole Incident. Mean" 
while, the game^ weren't used while 1 was there. 

I am very hart because 1 was ted my time and effort on 
those gaues. I've also learned that If I get a student 
teacher, 1*11 never do any thing to morally harm him or her 
as this teacher d%d* I feel If I wouldn*t have had other 
field experiences before, this could have done a lot of 
damage to me and I possibly would have dropped out of 
t ea chlng . 

As a result of all this, my final evaluation suffered. 

The preceding Incident I think caused another situa- 
tion. The teacher tells me that someone reported me ''bad- 
mouthing** the school. He said I would be contacted by the 
assistant principal and this person would be there. I 
asked the name of the person and he refused to tell me. I 
asked what I assumlngly said and again he refused to tell 
me. I had two weeks left of that experience so I tried 
making the best of It even though It was hard. I never said 
anything good or bad about that schooll 

I tried to Ignore It, but I did Inform my senior lead- 
er about It. I was hurt and very confused. At least If he 
was to tell me about the accusation, tell me the whole 
story, not part of It. I felt like breaking down and crying^ 
but I dldn*t. ..there. No thing else was said of the Issue. 
I was never "contacted.** 

I feel this teacher was out to get me in one way or 
another. I think It was a very low, dirty trick » I should 
have gone and reported him Instead of having me torn inside. 
I think he did it because he was very insecure and only a 
second year teacher. 
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PERCEPTUAL UAXIHC SCALE 

DATE [ PROTOCOL # 



PERCEPTIONS OF SELF: 

IDETTTIFIED 
The teacher feels a oneness with 
All mankind* He percelveo hltn-* 
•elf AS deeply and meaningfully 
related to persons of every 
dcscrlpt Ion* 



UNIDENTIFIED 
The teacher feels generally apsrt 
from others* His feelings of 
oneness are restricted to those 
of slmllsr beliefs * 



PERCEPTIONS OF OTHERS; 

A&LE 

The teecher sees others as 
having capacities to deal with 
their problems. He believes 
others are basically able to find 
ade^uace solutions to events In 
their own lives. 



UNA&LE 

The teacher see$ others as lacking 
the necessary capacities to deal 
effectively with their problems. 
He doubts their ability co nake 
their own decisions end run their 
own lives* 



PERCEPTIONS OF PURPOSE: 
LARCER 

The teacher views events In a 
broad perspective* His goals ex- 
tend beyond the Immediate co 
larger Implications and contexts. 



SMALLER 

The teacher views even* . 1% s 
narrow perspective. Hiw r^u reuses 
focus on Immedlstc snd sp^ ^Iflc 
goals * 



FRAME OF REFERENCE: 
PEOPLE 

The teacher Is concerned with 
the human aspects of affairs* 
The sttltudes» feelings, beliefs, 
and velfsrc of persona arc prime 
considerations In hla thinking* 



THINGS 

The ceacher Is concerned with 
the Impcraontil aspects of 
affairs* Questions of'order^ 
iDsnageiQentt mechanics » and 
details of things snd events srs 
prime considerations In hla 
thinking* 



ERLC 



8n 



IS 



EXAMPLE ffl09 



IDENTIFIED 
ABLE 
LARGER 
PEOPLE 



r" 

7 6 5 4 




—I 

2 1 


7 6 5 4 


-X- 


— \ 

2 1 


7 6 5 4* 
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UHIDENTIFIED 

SMALLER 
THINGS 



RATIONALE 

IDENTIFIED - UNIDENTIFIED The feelings throughout this 
Incident are not ones of Identification^ The person feels 
generally apart from others* The person lacks the ability 
or willingness to understand others' viewpoints* 

ABLE - UNABLE The general feeltng Is that others are 
unable to cope with their problems* There Is a feeling 
that others may be unable, and If lefb to themselves may 
be "out to get me*" 

LARGER " SMALLER The Incident Indicates a einaller 
view on the part of the writer* The goals focus on Immediate 
and specific things (ownership of games) rather than on any 
larger educational Implications. There Is no mention of 
long-range effects on students* 

P EOPLE - THINGS This person has a th Ing-or 1 en tat Ion . 
The gam#%s take complete command of the person's perceptions* 
The ef£ects these games could have on students are nevst 
even mentioned* Somehow the students got lost in the 
A 1 1 uat Ion * 
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COKCLUSIOH 

Nov ChaC you have complc Ced Chapter Flve« you should 
proceed Co work through the posc^tesc materials. The 
procedure for scoring the posc-t^est Is the same ss chat 
used In this chapter* The posC-tesC Is made up of fifteen 
Human Relations Incidents submitted by teachers or teacher- 
education students. The Incidents have been rated by a 
team of four professional raters^ and an Interrater 
agreement of 65% was found for each Human Relations Incident 
Your rating will be compared to those 'of the professional 
raters, and the criterion of acceptability will be the 
Same as was described earlier: + 1* Your agreement score 
will be calculated, and you will receive a copy of this 
reliability score, as veil as a summary of the findings 
and conclusions of this study* Chapter Six gives sugges- 
t Ions for the Impl ementatiott of this method into the selec- 
tion proceesL 
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CHAPTER VI 



APPLICATION OF PERCEPTUAL INFERENCES TO THE TEACHER 

SELECTION PROCESS 



SYNOPSIS 

Human factors are primarily responsible for teacher 
effectiveness. The degree of helpfulness of a teacher's 
response to -students Is determined by his beliefs ^ values » 
anc attitudes. From the research based on a perceptual 
vleU) five areas have been lsolat<±d as necessary for effe* 
tlve teaching; 

1) Know le dge of subject 

2) Perception oc self as ad equate 

3) Perception of others as able 

4) Perceptions of appropriate goals and purposes 

5) An open and student-directed f r&me of ^eferer.cs 
concerned with larger > more Important jissues 

The traditional teacher effectiveness research shows 
no methods or teaching behaviors to be characteristic of 
effectiveness. Therefore^ the teacher selection process 
could benefit by taking perceptual factors Into sccount. 
Information about a candidate 's perceptual orientation Is 
accessible through perceptual Inferences. Theoretically^ 
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any behavior will expose the perceptual orientation of the 



person observed. Vhll^ It ma-* not be possible to duplicate 
exactly the perceptual field of the Individual^ a ekllled 
observer can Infer the 3r son ^ e cbasl c perceptions. 

The research shows . ^ t Inferences about perceptual 
orientations^ and therefore effect Ivenees^ can he made 
using Human Relations Incidents^ Interviews^ classroom 



observations > and projective clinical technlquca. The only 
requirement Is that the person^s protocols engage his 
personal meanings and beliefs^ and not Juet hie Intellect 
In a "booklah" or academic fashion. 

Suggested Ways for Gathering Information 



1 ) Appllcr^tlon Forms . Human Relations Incidents can 
be Included on application forms. Evaluation of 
the Incidents can serve as a pre-scrtienlng of candl 
dates . 

Interview Sliiuatlons . In a traditional Interview 
situation, quest Ions can be designed to elicit 
responses from which Inferences can be made. Aware 
ness of the factors which affect seIf**report 
Information (Chapter ITl) Is necessary. Again, the 
perceptions, rather than specific behavioral 
respon.^es, are the primary concern. 

3) Teach a Class . College teaching candidates are 
frequently asked to give a seminar. This met hod Is 
applicable to any grade level) and perceptual 
orientations car be evaluated through the direct 
observation of classroom behavior. 

A) The best way to ac aire perceptual Information 
Is through a combination of your personal talents 
and a high degree of Inference skill. 
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CONCLUSION 

IF you have finished these materials ^nd accepted the 
Importance of what has heen sald^ 

IF you feel a certain proficiency In understanding the 
nature of effective teaching, and 

IF you have done well In the practice materials and 
have achieved proficiency for making accurate perceptual 
ratings , 



THEN you now possess the finest Instrument available 
for making selection de els Ions *** YOURSELF t t I 



( 
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APPENDIX TO SELF-INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL 



HUMAN RELATIONS INCIDENTS 



I am in the process of researching types of Interactions In 
the field of teaching* To accomplish this* I will be need* 
Ing a large number of Human Re la t Ions Incidents* The 
directions for writing Human Relations Incidents Is is 
f o llo w8 : 

I would like you to think of a significant pant event 
which involved yourself in a teaching role** and one 
or mo re other persons* That 1l f rom a h uman relations 
standpoint* this event had special meaning for you. 
In writing about this events please use the following 
format : 

P 

FIRST Des cr ibe the situation as It occur re d at the 
time * 

SECOND What did you do In the particular situation? 

THIRD How did you feel about the situation at the 
time you were experiencing It? 

FOURTH How do you feel about the situation now? Would 
you wish to change any part of It? 

These Human Relations Incidents will remain anonymous * I 
great ly appreciate your assistance with my research* 
Thank you again and best wishes for a successful quarter 
and school year* 



M* Mark Waslcsko 

Assistant Pro feasor of Education 
Co lumbus College 



For those persons without teaching experience, the 
term ^teaching role" was changed to "helping role.*' 
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